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SOME  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  FOULIS 


HPHE  noble  array  of  books  issued  from  the  press  of  Robert 
Foulis,  and  of  his  firm  of  R.  and  A.  Foulis,  is  a  worthy 
memorial  of  his  skill  and  taste  as  a  printer,  of  his  eager  desire  to 
promote  learning  and  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  literature.  We  have, 
however,  comparatively  little  information  regarding  himself  and 
the  incidents  of  his  life,  and  anything  which  supplements  this 
information  is  welcome.  The  following  letters  tell  something  of 
his  story,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  first  four  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Burnett  of  Powis  House,  Aberdeen  ;  the 
other  two  are  in  my  own  possession. 

The  earliest  letter  is  addressed  to  Lord  Aberdour,  1732-74, 
afterwards  (1768)  fourteenth  Karl  of  Morton,  who  was  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Leyden,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John 
Leslie,  1727-90,  subsequently  professor  of  Greek  in  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  of  whom  Mr.  Burnett  gave  a  sympathetic 
account  in  this  Review  (S.H.R.  xiii.  30). 

Lord  Aberdour  had  been  a  student  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
during  the  years  1748  and  1749.  The  Messrs.  Foulis,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  booksellers  as  well  as  printers  and  publishers, 
and  their  bookshop  was  a  pleasant  lounge,  in  which  professors  and 
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students  were  accustomed  to  meet,  dally  with  the  books,  talk  over 
the  topics  of  the  day,  and  discuss  questions  of  philosophy  with  the 
printer,  criticise  his  most  recent  publications,  and  canvass  his  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  future.  In  this  way  Lord  Aberdour  no  doubt 
became  acquainted  with  Robert  Foulis.  Amongst  his  fellow- 
students  were  Alexander  Wedderburn,  afterwards  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a  warm  friend  of 
the  printer;  Simon  Fraser,  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Lovat  who  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1747?  and  to  whom  the  Lovat  estates 
were  ultimately  restored;  John  Millar,  later  the  celebrated  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law,  and  William  McGill,  who  became  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Ayr,  and  whose  memory  is  kept  fresh  in  Burns’  verses. 

Whether  Lord  Aberdour  had  a  private  tutor  in  Glasgow  as  he 
had  at  Leyden,  does  not  appear,  but  it  was  a  common  arrangement 
for  young  men  of  fortune.1  He  was  a  student  of  moral  philosophy 
under  Thomas  Craigie,  the  successor  of  Hutcheson,  with  whom 
he  probably  boarded.  Simson,  professor  of  mathematics,  Leech- 
man,  professor  of  divinity,  Alexander  Dunlop,  professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  William  Cullen,  then  lecturer  on  chemistry,  were 
all  friends  of  Foulis :  James  Moor,  professor  of  Greek,  was  his 
brother-in-law. 

Glasgow  had  begun  to  expand,  but  it  still  retained  the  clear, 
transparent  atmosphere  for  which  it  was  famous,  and  was  still 
surrounded  by  the  gardens  and  orchards  celebrated  by  McUre. 

1  See,  for  instance,  Miss  Elizabeth  Isabella  Spence,  Sketches  of  the  Present  Manners 
Customs,  and  Scenery  of  Scotland,  i.  p.  92,  London,  1S11,  8vo. 
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The  West  Port,  near  the  head  of  the  Stockwell,  still  spanned  the 
Trongait;  beyond  it  stood  the  stately  Shawfield  Mansion,  in  which 
Prince  Charlie  had  made  himself  an  unwelcome  guest,  and  which 
was  then  owned  by  Col.  William  MacDowall  of  St.  Kitts  (d.  1748). 
He  owned  the  site  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trongait  between  the 
West  Port  and  Spreull’s  Land,  the  property  and  residence  of 
James  Spreull,  a  prosperous  merchant.  On  this  site,  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  the  Colonel  built  a  tenement,  one  flat  of  which 
was  occupied  till  her  death  in  1763  by  Henrietta,  Countess  of 
Glencairn,1  and  the  other  by  Miss  Lilias  Graham  and  her  aunt 
Lady  Montgomerie,  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomerie  of  Skel- 
morlie,  popularly  known  as  Lady  Skelmorlie.2  This  tenement, 

1  Henrietta  Stewart,  daughter  of  Alexander,  third  Earl  of  Galloway,  was  married 
in  1704  to  William,  eleventh  Earl  of  Glencairn.  He  died  at  Finlaystone,  14th 
March,  1734.  The  Countess  lived  in  Col.  MacDowalPs  tenement  from  1741  till 
her  death  on  4th  October,  1763,  in  her  81st  year.  Her  daughter,  Lady  Margaret 
Cunningham,  married,  in  1732,  Nicol  Graham  of  Gartmore;  and  her  daughter, 
Lady  Henrietta,  married,  in  1735,  John  Campbell  of  Shawfield. 

2  She  was  Lilias  Gemmel,  daughter  of  Peter  Gemmel,  a  Glasgow  merchant.  She 
was  married,  in  1687,  to  Hugh  Montgomerie  of  Hartfield,  who  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  of  Skelmorlie  in  1731.  Sir  Hugh  was  a  wealthy  Glasgow  merchant, 
several  times  provost,  the  representative  of  Glasgow  in  the  Scottish  Parliament;  a 
commissioner  on  the  Union,  the  first  representative  of  Glasgow  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  in  1724  was  elected  rector  of  the  University.  He  died  in  1735, 
and  his  widow  in  1755.  Memorials  of  the  Montgomeries ,  Earls  of  Eglinton ,  i. 
pp.  166,  167,  Edinburgh,  1859,  4to. 

Mr.  James  Clark,  1660-1724,  minister  of  the  Tron  Kirk,  Glasgow,  married 
Christian  Montgomerie,  daughter  of  the  third  baronet,  and  had  a  daughter  Lilias. 
It  was  an  impassioned  sermon  of  Mr.  Clark  that  caused  the  anti-Union  riots  in 
Glasgow.  Defoe,  History  of  the  Union ,  p.  268,  London,  1786,  4to. 
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Spreull’s  Land,  and  Hutcheson’s  Hospital  to  the  east,  had  long 
gardens  behind  them  stretching  to  the  Back  Cow  Loan,  now 
Ingram  Street,  with  the  lands  of  Ramshorn  and  the  orchards  on 
Deanside  Brae  to  the  north. 

When  at  Leyden  in  1750  Lord  Aberdour  wrote  to  Robert 
Foulis  at  Glasgow  to  supply  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Adamus  Exul 
of  Hugo  Grotius.  The  literary  world  was  at  this  time  much 
stirred  by  the  charges  brought  by  William  Lauder  against  Milton 
of  having  appropriated  much  in  Paradise  Lost  from  modern  Latin 
poets.  The  charge  was  originally  made  in  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  of  1747.  One  of  the  poems  particularly 
mentioned  by  Lauder  was  Adamus  Exul,  from  which  he  gave 
extracts  in  the  February  number  of  that  magazine  (p.  83).  The 
charges  were  repeated  in  An  Essay  on  Milton  s  use  and  Imitation  of 
the  Moderns  in  his  Paradise  Lost,1  published  at  London  towards  the 
close  of  1749,  or  the  beginning  of  1750,  and  dedicated  ‘to  the 
Learned  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.’  The  book 

1  The  book  sets  out  with  this  curious  Advertisement :  ‘  Gentlemen,  who  are 
desirous  to  secure  their  children  from  ill  examples  by  a  domestic  education,  or  are 
themselves  inclined  to  gain  or  to  retrieve  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  may 
be  waited  on  at  their  own  houses  by  the  author  of  the  following  Essay,  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  directed  to  the  publisher,  or  the  author  at  the  corner  house,  the 
bottom  of  Ay  re  Street,  Piccadilly.  N.B.  Mr.  Lauder’s  abilities  and  industry  in  his 
profession  can  be  well  attested  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  literature  in  the 
metropolis.’  The  book  concludes  with  this  Appeal :  ‘  Subscriptions  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster,  granddaughter  to  John  Milton,  are  taken  in  by  Mr. 
Dodsley  in  Pall-mall,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Collins,  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  Mr. 
Cave,  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  and  Messrs.  Payne  and  Bouquet,  in  Pater¬ 
noster  row.’ 
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would  in  ordinary  course  reach  Leyden  in  the  spring  or  summer 
of  the  latter  year. 

The  question  was  by  this  time  a  familiar  one,  and  was  pre¬ 
sumably  discussed  in  the  University  circle  during  Lord  Aberdour’s 
residence  in  Glasgow. 

Lauder  had  invested  Adamus  Exul  with  a  certain  amount  of 
mystery,  for,  he  says,  £  the  tragedy,  tho’  it  has  passed  through  no 
less  than  four  editions,  was  yet  never  printed  amongst  the  rest  ot 
that  great  author’s  works,  and  was  become  so  very  scarce,  that  I 
could  not  procure  a  copy  either  in  Britain  or  Holland ;  till  the 
learned  Mr.  Abraham  Gronovius ,  Keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Leyden ,  after  great  inquiry,  obtained  a  sight  or  one,  .  .  .  sent  to 
me  (transcribed  by  his  own  hand)  the  first  act  of  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  rest.’ 1 

Lauder  printed  long  extracts  from  the  poem  in  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine ,  and  his  story  of  its  rarity  was  accepted.  John  Douglas, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  completely  vindicated  Milton,  and 
showed  from  Lauder’s  own  statements  that  he  had  tampered  with 
the  text  of  Grotius.2  Douglas  found  that  Lauder  had  tampered 

1  Essay,  pp.  49,  50. 

2  Milton  vindicated  jrom  the  Charge  oj  Plagiarism,  brought  against  him  by  Mr. 
Lauder,  and  Lauder  himself  convicted  of  several  Forgeries  and  Impositions  on  the  Publick, 
which  appeared  about  the  end  of  1750.  It  is  mentioned  amongst  the  new  books 
in  the  number  of  the  Scots  Magazine  for  November,  1750  (p.  552),  and  is  reprinted 
in  Douglas’  Select  Works ,  p.  175  sqq.,  Salisbury,  1820,  4to. 

See  note  by  William  Oldys  on  the  answers  to  Lauder,  quoted  in  N.  and  O., 
2nd  S.  xi.  203. 
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with  the  text  of  some  of  the  authors  from  whom,  he  alleged, 
Milton  had  copied ;  but,  although  he  suspected  that  Lauder 
had  done  the  same  as  regards  Adamus  Exul,1  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  exertion  to  find  the  original,  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  Lauder  mentions  that  it  had  gone  through  four 
editions,  and  in  his  Essay  gives  the  place  and  date  of  its  first 
publication. 

On  the  appearance  of  Lauder’s  Essay ,  presumably  it  occurred  to 
Lord  Aberdour  that  it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  the  original  text 
of  the  Adamus  Exul ,  and  not  finding  a  copy  in  Leyden,  wrote  to 
Foulis  to  see  if  he  could  supply  the  want.2 * * * 6 

In  reply  Foulis  wrote  this  letter  : 

My  Lord, 

I  was  favour’d  with  the  honour  of  Your  Lordship’s  Letter.  I 
have  not  Grotius’  Adamus  Exul  at  present,  tho’  I  cannot  be 
absolutely  sure,  till  I  have  search’d  among  ye  remains  of  the  late 

1  ‘  We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  of  Mr.  Lauder’s  being  able  to  accommodate  . .  . 
the  Adamus  Exul  to  the  text  of  the  Paradise  Lost  (for  his  Skill  this  way  has  been 
observed  in  repeated  Instances).’  Milton  Vindicated,  p.  63. 

Douglas  assumed  that  Lauder  could  not  produce  a  printed  copy.  lb. 
p.  70. 

2  I  have  not  seen  the  originals  of  the  letters  in  Mr.  Burnett’s  possession,  but  he 

was  good  enough  to  compare  the  proof  with  them.  He  writes  that  this  letter 

was  addressed  not  to  Lord  Aberdour,  but  to  his  father  the  Earl  of  Morton.  He 
adds  that  the  Earl  of  Morton  was  a  book  collector,  and  brought  together  a  good 
library,  which  was  sold  ‘by  Messrs.  Wheatley  and  Adlard,  On  Monday,  May  18, 

1829,  and  fifteen  following  days  (Sundays  excepted),  At  Twelve  o’Clock.’  See 
further  as  to  Lord  Morton,  infra,  p.  1 1  3. 
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Professor  Forbes’  Library,  who  had  a  large  collection  of  the 
Modern  Latin  Poets. 

I  intended  to  have  had  Casimer’s  Lyrics  at  ye  Press  before  this 
time  ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Plantin 
Edition  in  4to,  having  seen  no  small  copy  that  can  be  depended 
on  for  printing  from. 

I  have  just  publish’d  here,  ye  first  Book  of  Milton’s  Paradise 
lost  with  notes  critical  &  explanatory,  which  are  wrote  with  so 
much  learning  &  Judgment,  as  I  hope  will  make  them  acceptable 
to  the  Public,  &  in  that  case  the  Author  will  publish  his  notes  on 
ye  rest  of  ye  Books.  Paradise  Lost  without  notes  I  have  likeways 
printed  from  the  Author’s  last  edition,  in  the  same  manner  with 
Lucretius  &  Horace. 

I  have  taken  ye  liberty  of  enclosing  a  sheet  of  Anacreon,  two  or 
three  copys  of  which  I  am  doing  upon  white  Silk.  Pliny’s  epistles 
and  panegyrick  are  within  half  a  sheet  of  ending,  in  ye  same 
manner  with  Cicero,  a  few  copys  are  printed  in  4to  like  Caesar. 
Boetius  de  consolatione  is  likeways  finished  on  a  new  Letter, 
except  a  few  various  readings  we  have  got  from  Oxonian  M.SS.  a 
few  of  this  Author  we  have  lykeways  printed  in  4to. 

I  have  just  got  a  Letter  cutt  in  ye  same  size  &  taste  with  R. 
Stephens  largest  Greek  Type,  with  which  he  printed  the  Poetae 
Principes  &  his  Folio  Testament.  With  this  type  we  are  setting 
a  specimen  of  Plato,  with  which  we  join  our  proposals  for  printing 
all  his  works  in  Greek  &  Latin. 

I  beg  Your  Lordship  will  excuse  the  presumption  which  your 
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Goodness  has  led  me  into,  in  troubling  You  with  so  long  a  Letter. 
I  am,  My  Lord, 

with  all  imaginable  respect  &  gratitude, 

Your  Lordship’s 

most  oblidg’d  &  most  obedient  Servant, 
Robert  Foulis. 


Glasgow  Decr  12  th 
1750 

The  letter  represents  the  writer’s  style  of  familiar  conversation, 
and  is  very  much  as  he  was  accustomed  to  address  the  habitues  of 
the  shop.  He  does  not  refer  to  Lauder’s  book,  but  he  must  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  reason  why  this  poem  of  Grotius  was  in 
request,  and  this  probably  prompted  the  reference  to  Milton. 

While  Foulis  could  not  supply  a  copy  of  Adamus  Exul,  it  cannot 
be  classed  as  a  rare  book,  although  it  is  one  that  is  not  often  met 
with,  and  is  not  well  represented  in  public  libraries.  It  was  first 
published  at  Leyden  in  1600  and  several  times  afterwards;1  but 

1  It  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1608,  8vo ;  and  subsequently  with  others  of  his 
poems;  with  Christus  Patiens  at  Leyden  in  1603  and  1608,  8vo ;  and  Paris,  1610 
and  16x8,  8vo;  and  in  his  Sacra,  Hagae  Comit.  (Albertus  Henricus)  1601,  4-to,  in 
Italic  type.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  last  in  the  Glasgow  University  library,  which  I 
believe  was  there  in  1750.  It  is  the  edition  mentioned  by  Lauder,  Essay,  sig.  b.  2. 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  Sacra  (Hag.  Com.  1601,  qto)  which  contains  Adamus  Exul 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  an  inscription  in  the  hand-writing  of  Grotius.  It 
was  acquired  in  1850. 

Adamus  Exul  appeared  in  English  in  1839  under  the  title:  Adamus  Exul,  or  the 
Prototype  of  Paradise  Lost,  now  first  translated  from  the  Latin.  London,  1839,  3vo. 
The  translator  was  Francis  Foster  Barham.  He  translated  from  a  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1601  which  had  been  in  Richard  Heber’s  library. 
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having  been  written  when  Grotius  was  a  lad,  barely  eighteen  years 
of  age,  it  was  not  generally  included  in  the  collected  editions  of 
his  works.1 

It  seems  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  Lauder’s  statement  as 
to  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  book,  no  one  had  made  the  attempt. 
A  reference  to  it  would  have  revealed  Lauder’s  amazing  effrontery. 
In  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  and  in  the  Essay  he  gives  us  one  of  the 
passages  in  which  ‘Grotius  and  Milton  are  almost  wholly  parallel’  : 

Grotius.  Nam,  me  judice, 

Regnare  dignum  est  ambitu,  etsi  in  Tartaro: 

Alto  praeesse  Tartaro  siquidem  juvat, 

Coelis  quam  in  ipsis  servi  obire  munia. 

Milton.  And,  in  my  choice, 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  tho’  in  hell : 

Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heav’n. 

B.  i.  261. 

It  had  been  translated  in  1747,  but  the  translation  was  not  published.  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine,  xvii.  (1747),  302. 

Barham’s  translation  was  also  printed  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  October, 
1839.  He  promised  a  reprint  of  the  original,  but  it  did  not  appear. 

Along  with  the  Glasgow  University  copy  of  the  Sacra,  above  referred  to,  there 
is  bound  up  Syntagma  Arateorum  opus,  the  Greek  text  with  Latin  in  Latin  verse  and 
notes  by  Grotius.  Ex  officina  Plantiniana,  1600,  4m.  This  Johann  Vogt 
describes  ( Catalogus  Lihrorum  rariorum,  Hamburgi,  1747,  8vo)  as  ‘liber  perrarus,’ 
but  gives  the  date  1604,  instead  of  1600. 

There  is  a  convenient  bibliography  of  Grotius  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Rogge,  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Amsterdam,  Bibliotheca  Grotiana,  ’S  Gravenhage,  1 883,  4m.  The 
poetical  works  are  at  pp.  18-60. 

1  Morhof,  Polyhistor,  i.  7  :  3.  15,  p.  1069,  Lubecae,  1747,  4to.  As  to  the  scarcity 
of  Adamus  Exul,  see  Das  neueste  aus  der  anmuthigen  Gelehrsamkeit,  ii.  342,  Leipzig, 
1752,  8vo. 
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And  he  adds,  ‘  I  have  known  some  much  touched  with  the 
daring  boldness  of  the  thought  contained  in  the  last  passage,  not 
suspecting  that  the  merit  of  it  was  not  due  to  the  old  English 
poet,  but  should  have  been  placed  to  the  account  of  the  illustrious 
young  Dutch  bard,  from  whom  Milton  freely  borrowed  it,  though, 
as  it  clearly  appears,  without  any  intention  of  making  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement.’  1 

The  lines  quoted  from  Grotius  are  given  by  Lauder  in  his 
extracts  from  Adamus  Exul:  they  do  not,  however,  occur  in  the 
original,  or  in  his  reprint  of  the  original,2  but  are  an  interpolation 
of  his  own.  He  translated  Milton’s  lines  into  Latin,  and  passed 
them  off  as  the  work  of  Grotius,3  and  adds  in  a  footnote  in  the 

1  Essay,  p.  58. 

Douglas  established  the  converse  that  Lauder  quoted  lines  from  Paradise  Lost 
which  did  not  exist,  and  then  showed  their  parallelism  with  lines  in  Adamus  Exul. 
Milton  Vindicated,  p.  60,  London,  1751,  8vo.  See  the  Monthly  Review  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1750,  p.  105. 

2  Adamus  Exsul,  Tragoedia,  auctore  Hugone  Grotio,  Londini,  1752.  This  is 
described  as  the  fifth  edition  priorihus  longe  emaculatior.  It  is  part  of  his  Delectus 
auctorum  sacrorum  Miltono  facem  pralucentium,  Londini,  1752,  8vo,  2  vol. 

3  Lauder  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  an  adept  in  Latin  verse  ;  and 
had  published  A  Poem  of  Hugo  Grotius  on  the  Holy  Sacrament  [i.e.  the  Eucharistia\ 
translated  into  English  verse,  Edinburgh  (R.  Fleming  and  Company),  1732,  8vo. 
In  the  preface  he  mentions  that  he  had  made  ‘  some  few  Additions  in  several  Parts 
of  the  Poem,’  but  hoped  that  4  these  Additions  are  neither  foreign  to  the  Author’s 
Meaning,  nor  the  Nature  of  the  Argument.’ 

Hallam  remarks  that  the  Adamus  fcva/suggested  much  to  Milton,  which  Lauder 
perceived.  Not  content,  however,  with  pointing  out  what  may  have  been  sugges¬ 
tions  to  Milton,  he  altered  the  text  of  the  poem  to  suit  many  passages  in  Milton’s 
work,  so  as  to  make  him  appear  as  a  plagiarist.  Literature  of  Europe,  iii.  p.  274, 
London,  1872,  8vo.  See  Barham,  Adamus  Exul,  p.  5. 
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Gentleman  s  Magazine :  c  Milton  has  these  lines  literally  translated 
thus,’  and  then  adds  Milton’s  own  words. 

The  editor  of  Paradise  Lost ,  which  R.  and  A.  Foulis  had  just 
published,  was  John  Callander  of  Craigforth;  but  he  does  not 
touch  upon  the  Lauder  controversy.  The  work,  although  praised 
by  competent  authorities,  did  not  proceed  beyond  Book  1. ;  but 
the  remainder  is  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland.1  Mr.  Callander  presented  a  beautiful 
MS.  on  vellum  of  St.  Jerome’s  Vulgate  to  the  University  library 
of  Glasgow. 

An  edition  of  Plato,  worthy  of  the  great  philosopher,  was  the 
dream  of  Foulis’  life.  He  had  already  had  it  in  his  mind  for  some 
time;  it  occupied  his  attention  for  several  later  years,  and  Lord 
Aberdour  must  have  heard  it  discussed.  As  far  back  as  1746 
John  Wilkes,  then  just  returned  from  the  University  of  Leyden, 
afterwards  the  notorious  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  had  written  sup¬ 
porting  the  proposal,  and  suggesting  that  Foulis  should  issue 
formal  proposals  on  which  subscriptions  could  be  obtained.  ‘  This,’ 
he  says,  ‘  would  be  a  trifling  expense  to  you,  as  I  imagine  you 
would  give  the  letter  and  paper  of  your  8vo  Sophocles  for  a 
specimen.  It  would  be  the  greatest  honour  to  your  press  to 
print  so  noble  an  author,  with  as  few  errata  as  possible ;  and  you 
would  benefit  the  learned  world  beyond  what  Stephens  or  Aldus 

1  See  David  Laing  in  Archaeologia  Scotica,  iii.  p.  84;  and  ‘  Life  of  Callander,  in 
Chambers,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ,  s.v. 
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ever  did.’  Foulis,  as  appears  from  this  letter  to  Lord  Aberdour, 
was  not  satisfied  to  use  the  Sophocles  type  even  for  his  Proposals , 
but  had  a  new  letter  cut  after  a  pattern  used  by  Stephens,  and 
with  this  type  he  printed  a  specimen  of  Plato,  which  was  issued 
along  with  Proposals  for  Printing  by  Subscription  the  whole  W irks  of 
Plato} 

The  reference  to  Foulis’  letter  to  Professor  Forbes  is  acceptable.'2 

William  Forbes,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Forbes,  of  Aberdeen, 
formerly  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pisa,3  was 
born  about  1676,  and  in  1698  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  He  was  a  sound  and  capable  lawyer,  and 
a  lucid  and  industrious  writer.  His  earliest  work  was  A  Treatise 
on  Church-lands  and  Tithes ,  published  in  1705,  and  in  1714  he 
was  appointed  to  the  newly-established  professorship  of  law  in  the 

1  These  were  issued  in  1749.  Duncan,  Notices  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the 
literary  history  of  Glasgow,  p.  54,  Glasgow,  1831,  4to  (Maitland  Club). 

2 1  have  his  Thesis  as  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates: 
Disputatio  juridica  ad  Titulum  ff.  Qui  Testamenta  facere  possunt,  £5  quern  admodum 
Testamentafiant,  Edinburgi  (Andreas  Anderson),  1 696,  4to ;  and  his  Oratio  inauguralis 
de  natura,  fortuna,  dignitate,  utilitate,  atque  auctoritate  Juris  Civilis,  Edinburgi 
(Anderson),  1714,  4to.  This  was  the  Professor’s  inaugural  discourse  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1 8th  February,  1714. 

There  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  Professor  Forbes. 

He  married,  23rd  January,  1700,  Margaret  Lindsay,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Lindsay,  merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh.  They  had  a  daughter,  Janet  Forbes. 
See  Forbes  v.  Knox,  25th  June,  1714,  M.  11850.  This  report  is  taken  from  MS. 
Collection  of  Decisions  made  by  Professor  Forbes,  now  in  the  Advocates’  Library. 

3  As  to  Thomas  Forbes,  see  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries,  xii.  (1899),  p.  1 16. 
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University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Foulis. 
When  the  two  brothers  visited  Paris  in  1738  they  carried  a  letter 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  Mr.  Thomas  Innes,  Principal 
of  the  Scots  College,  whom  they  saw  frequently,  and  who  wrote 
very  fully  regarding  them  to  Mr.  James  Edgar,  the  secretary  to 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  at  Rome.1  £  As  to  our  Glasgow 
gentlemen,’  he  says,  ‘  they  are  brothers  of  the  name  of  Foulis, 
both  young  men  of  very  good  parts.  .  .  .  They  know  very  well 
your  friend  M.  Will.  Forbes,  the  lawyer,  and  by  the  account  they 
give  of  him,  it  seems  he  is  not  now  so  peevish  as  he  appears  in 
his  Book  of  Teinds ,  written  several  years  ago,  which  I  have;  he 
hath  also  published  Institutions  of  the  Scots  Law ,  and  other  pieces 
on  that  subject.’  Again,  a  month  later,  he  writes :  ‘  Messieurs 
Foulis,  the  two  Glasgow  gentlemen,  parted  from  this  4  or  5  days 
ago,  to  return  home  by  London,  carrying  along  with  them  no  less 
than  6  or  7  hogsheads  of  books,  which  they  had  bought  up  here. 
I  did  not  fail  to  charge  them  with  your  compliments  for  Mr.  Wm. 
Forbes,  Professor  of  Law,  and  to  assure  him  from  you,  that  you 
was  still  the  same  as  to  your  principles  in  relation  to  religion 2  and 

xThe  letters,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  were 
printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  1822,  p.  334;  see  Dibdin,  Bibliographical, 
Antiquarian  and  Picturesque  Tour,  ii.  p.  762. 

The  letter  by  the  University  to  Father  Innes  and  his  reply  are  printed  in  The 
Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  ii.  p.  367  sqq. 

James  Edgar  (1688-1764)  was  born  at  Keithock  in  the  county  of  Forfar.  There 
is  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  Genealogical  Collections  concerning  the  Scottish  House  of  Edgar, 
p.  18  sqq.,  London,  1871,  4to  (Grampian  Club),  with  a  portrait. 

2  Edgar  was  a  protestant. 
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government,  as  when  you  parted  with  him,  and  they’ll  not  fail  to 
report  it  as  you  desired.’ 

His  book  on  Teinds  was  an  excellent  one,  and  is  still  an 
authority  on  some  points  of  that  somewhat  obscure  and  knotty 
branch  of  the  law.  It  was,  however,  attacked  by  James  Gordon, 
the  minister  of  Banchory  Devenick,1  to  whom  Forbes  made  a 
vigorous  reply,2  which  is  no  doubt  that  to  which  Father  lanes 
refers. 

Forbes  was  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  of  considerable  learning, 
of  good  judgment,  and  of  large  experience  of  life  ;  yet  nevertheless, 
in  1730,  he  treats  trials  of  witchcraft  as  a  serious  and  undoubted 
crime,  explains  its  character  and  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  in 
support  of  a  charge,  and  defends  his  position  against  that  of 

1  Some  Charitable  Observations  on  a  late  treatise  on  church-lands  and  tithes,  by  Mr. 
Forbes,  advocate  ;  and  tendered  to  the  publick  by  a  moderate  son  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Edinburgh,  1706,  4to. 

Gordon  used  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England — not  the  Scotch 
or  Laudian  Service  book — for  some  time,  and  thus  esteemed  himself  ‘  a  moderate 
son  of  the  Church  of  England.’  New  Statistical  Account,  xi.  (Kincardine),  p.  172. 

2  A  few  Remarks  by  William  Forbes,  advocate,  on  a  scurrilous,  erroneous  and  pedantic  k 
Pamphlet  ...  by  the  Author  of  the  Reformed  Bishop,  under  the  vizard  of  a  moderat  son 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Edinburgh,  1706,  8vo. 

The  Reformed  Bishop,  1679,  8V0>  it  may  t>e  explained,  caused  great  offence,  and 
led  to  Gordon’s  deposition  for  some  time. 

Gordon  followed,  in  the  language  of  pleading,  ‘  by  a  Duply,’  in  the  shape  of 
another  pamphlet,  Some  just  Reflections  on  a  Pasquil  against  the  Parson  of  Banchory , 
1706,  8vo;  to  which  Forbes  in  turn  replied  in  A  Letter  from  William  Forbes , 
advocat,  to  a  Gentleman  in  the  country,  concerning  the  Parson  of  Banchory,  and  his  late 
Pamphlet,  Edinburgh,  1706,  8vo. 
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Serjeant  Hawkins  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown.1  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  law  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  then  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
and  a  Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Pollok,  and  Rector  of  the  University,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  1697  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Renfrewshire  witches.2 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Professor  Forbes  had  a  large 
collection  of  the  modern  Latin  poets,3  and  that  on  his  death  on 
2nd  October,  1745,  his  library  was  purchased  by  Robert  Foulis. 

In  1750  Robert  Foulis  lost  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Moor,  sister  of 
Professor  Moor.  Her  death  weighed  so  heavily  upon  him  that 
he  was  recommended  to  leave  Glasgow  for  a  time.  Acting  on 
this  advice,  he  visited  the  Continent  with  the  object  of  furthering 
two  schemes  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart :  the  one  his 

1  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  ii.  pp.  31  sqq.,  370  sqq.,  Edinburgh,  1730,  8vo. 

‘Nothing  seems  plainer  to  me,’  he  says  (p.  371),  ‘than  that  there  may  be,  and 

have  been  witches,  and  that  perhaps  such  are  now  actually  existing;  which  I 
intend,  God  willing,  to  clear  in  a  larger  work  concerning  the  Criminal  Law.’ 

2  A  Relation  of  the  diabolical  practice,  of  above  twenty  Wizards  and  Witches  of  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Renfrew, .  . .,  London,  1697,  4to  ;  Sadducisimus  debellatus,  or  a  true 
narrative  of  the  sorceries  and  witchcrafts  exercised .  .  .  upon  Mrs.  Christina,  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Shaw  of  Bargarran.  lb.  1698,  4to. 

Sir  John  Maxwell  wrote  a  curious  letter  to  Professor  George  Sinclair  regarding 
the  bewitching  of  his  father,  George  Maxwell  of  Pollok,  which  the  professor 
printed  in  his  extraordinary  work,  Satan's  Invisible  W orld  Discovered. 

3  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  collector  of  the  same  kind  of  literature,  and  his 
collection  now  forms  part  of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

There  is  an  amusing  account  of  an  encounter  between  Ur.  Parr  and  Sir 
William  on  the  modern  Latin  poets  in  Edinburgh  Essays,  pp.  257*  2  5^>  Edinburgh, 
1857,  8vo. 
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projected  edition  of  Plato,  and  the  other  the  establishment  of  an 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Glasgow.  He  set  out  in  July?  1 7 5 1 » 
in  company  with  his  brother,  James  Foulis,  and  passed  over  to 
Leyden  in  order  to  consult  Hemsterhuys,  1685-1766,  the  greatest 
Greek  scholar  of  the  day,1  and  Ruhnken,  1723-98,  his  pupil  and 
successor.  Here  he  had  a  friend  in  Lord  Aberdour,  and  no  doubt 
had  introductions  to  members  of  the  University  from  Professor 
Rouat  and  Professor  Hercules  Lindsay,  both  of  whom  had  studied 
at  Leyden,2  and  probably  from  Colonel  Joseph  Yorke,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  or  through  him  from  Count  Bentinck, 
who  was  one  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Hemsterhuys.3  From 

1  During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  study  ot  Greek  was 
neglected  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  except  by  students  of  theology,  and  their 
study  of  it  was  but  slight.  The  same  professor  generally  taught  Hebrew  as  well 
as  Greek.  The  study  of  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  pursued  with  great 
success  in  Holland.  Wyttenbach,  Vita  Ruhnkenii  in  his  Opuscula ,  i.  pp.  531,  536, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1821,  8vo. 

According  to  Jean  Bernard  Leblanc,  Greek  at  this  period  was  not  so  much 
studied  in  France  as  it  was  in  England,  Lettres  d’un  Francois,  Lett.  lxii.  vol.  ii. 
p.  464,  Paris,  1738,  izmo,  5th  ed. 

2  Hercules  Lindsay  entered  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1737;  and  William 
Rouat  in  1741.  Gerschom  Carmichael,  afterwards  minister  of  Monimail,  son  of 
Professor  Gerschom  Carmichael,  entered  Leyden  in  1739.  The  professor  himself 
was  not  at  that  university. 

3  Foulis  acknowledges  favours  received  at  Leyden  from  Count  Bentinck — 
William  Bentinck  of  Rhoon — and  he  had  his  assistance  later  in  the  recovery  of  his 
pictures.  Murray,  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis ,  pp.  59,  60. 

The  brothers  William  and  Charles  Bentinck — two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
nobles  of  Holland — were  friends  of  Hemsterhuys.  Ruhnken,  Elogium  Hemsterhusii, 
p.  29. 

As  to  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Colonel  Joseph  Yorke,  see  Robert  and  Andreiv  Foulis, 
p.  64,  supra. 
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Holland  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  carrying  letters  of  recommendation 
to  Jean  Capperonier,  1716-75,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College 
of  France,  and  the  Abbe  Claude  Sallier,  1685-1761,  both  of  the 
King’s  library  in  Paris,  from  Professor  Moor,  who  had  made  their 
acquaintance  in  1748  when  he  visited  Paris  for  material  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Pappus. 

From  Paris  Foulis  wrote  to  Mr.  Leslie  : 

A  Monsieur  De  Lessly  a  Leide 
Hollande. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

I  confess  my  fault  &  ask  pardon  for  being  so  long  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  kind  letter,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving.  The 
Multiplicity  of  little  affairs  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  since  I 
came  here  &  being  rarely  alone  at  home  has  been  in  a  good 
measure  the  occasion  of  my  being  so  long  awriting.  All  affairs  go 
well  here  with  regard  to  Plato.  Mon!  L’Abbe  Sallier  and  Monr. 
Capperonmer  honour  me  with  particular  Marks  of  friendship, 
besides  the  Collations  they  are  to  furnish  us  from  the  Kings 
Library,  L’Abbe  Sallier  has  given  me  a  Copy  of  Plato  with  a  good 
many  notes  by  Kuster  1  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  &  what  is  still  a 

1  Ludolf  Kiister  (1670-1716),  or  as  he  sometimes  styled  himself,  Neocorus,  a 
celebrated  Greek  scholar  and  critic,  German  by  birth  and  education,  and  for  a 
short  time  a  professor  at  Berlin,  lived  mostly  in  Holland,  and  spent  some  time 
in  France  and  several  years  in  England,  engaged  on  editing  Sujdas,  which  was 
published  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  in  1705  in  3  vols.  folio.  He 
turned  Roman  Catholic  in  17 1  5,  and  died  next  year.  He  was  an  arduous  student 
and  unwearied  worker,  and  is  described  as  ‘  a  tall,  thin,  pale  man,  seemingly 
unable  to  bear  fatigue,  but  nevertheless  indefatigable,  and  of  an  uncommon 
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great  deal  more  valuable,  the  learn’d  Monf  L’Abbe  Fraggier 
intend  to  have  given  an  Edition  of  Plato,  &  has  wrote  notes  upon 
the  whole.  After  his  death  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of 
L’Abbe  Sallier  who  caused  them  to  be  fairly  transcribed  by 
Mon!  Capperonnier  upon  the  Margin  of  the  Francfort  Edition  of 
Ficinus  Plato,  &  when  the  page  could  not  contain  them  the  rest 
he  transcribed  on  papers  apart  refering  always  to  the  page. 

application  to  letters.’  Latterly  his  thinness  disappeared  and  he  became  very  fat. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  of  an  ailment  brought  on  by  sitting  constantly  doubled  up 
writing  at  a  low  table  with  three  or  four  circles  of  books  around  him.  Monk, 
Life  of  Bentley,  i.  p.  404,  2d  ed.,  London,  1833,  8vo. 

Comparing  Stephan  Bergler  ( c .  1680— c.  1746)  and  Kiister,  Ruhnken  says  : 
‘  ille  [Bergler]  veteris  philosophiae  scientia,  hie  [Kiister]  critica  facultate,  uterque 
Graecis  literis  tarn  excellens,  ut  ambiguum  posteris  relinquerint,  uter  utri  ea  laude 
praestaret’  (Ruhnken,  Elogium  Hemsterhusii,  p.  8,  Lipsiae  (Teubner),  1875,  8vo). 
Both  assisted  Fabricius  in  the  preparation  of  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca  :  both  were 
numbered  by  Hemsterhuys  amongst  his  friends. 

1  So  Foulis  spells  the  name,  but  incorrectly,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Duncan,  who  substitutes  T  for  F,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reference  is  to 
Claude  Francois  Fraguier,  1666-1722,  known  as  l’Abbe  Fraguier,  poet,  scholar, 
and  student  of  Plato.  He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1683,  but  retired  in 
1 694.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  classics  in  their  college  at  Caen,  and  is 
said  to  have  read  Homer  over  five  times  in  four  years.  He  contemplated  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  works  of  Plato  into  Latin,  as  he  thought  that  the  versions  of  Ficinus 
and  Serranus  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  this  he  did  not  carry  out.  He 
summarised  the  philosophy  of  Plato  in  a  charming  poem,  Mopsus,  sive  Schola 
Platonica  de  hominis  perfectione,  Paris,  1721,  i2mo,  and  wrote  some  papers  on  Plato 
which  appeared  in  the  Mimoires  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Sitting 
lightly  clad  by  an  open  window  on  a  summer  night,  he  caught  a  chill,  which  so 
affected  the  muscles  of  his  neck  that  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  raise  his  head. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
1705,  and  of  the  Academy  of  France  in  1708. 
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These  papers  &  the  Plato  I  have  just  received,  &  as  they  seem 
to  be  full  of  erudition,  they  will  certainly  be  a  principle  Ornament 
to  our  Edition. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  Advice  &  I  shall  take  care 
not  to  hurt  the  project  of  Plato  by  any  other.  On  the  contrary 
whatever  I  engage  in  till  that  is  finish’d  will  be  concerted  in  such 
a  manner  as  at  least  not  to  interfere  with  it,  if  they  are  not  of 
importance  in  promoting  it.  What  I  wrote  to  Mr  Haak,  had 
something  in  it,  tho’  I  intended  it  to  be  taken  in  jest,  &  I  beg  you 
will  write  nothing  about  it  to  Scotland,  for  reasons  I  shall  tell 
off,  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  which  I  hope  will  be 
at  Leyden. 

I  have  not  begun  here  to  make  any  exchanges,  but  have  pur¬ 
chased  some  old  books  which  are  not  very  common,  &  some 
designs  that  are  Original  &  of  the  most  celebrated  Masters  of  the 
Italian,  French,  &  Flemish  Schools  ;  Likewise  some  Antiques  in 
bronze  &  in  Marble  &  a  good  many  scarce  Prints.  Since  I  left 
you,  I  have  apply’d  myself  to  the  knowledge  of  these  sort  of 
things,  &  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  painting  to  know 
the  stiles  of  the  great  Masters,  &  what  is  particular  to  each  School 
&  how  to  distinguish  the  Original  from  the  Copy,  but  on  this 
subject  enough  at  present. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  copy  of  Casimir,  I  beg 
you  will  cause  it  to  be  sent  directed  for  me  at  Glasgow  to  the  care 
of  Mv.  Dunlop  Merchant  at  Rotterdam. 

If  you  could  find  leisure  to  translate  the  little  Pamphlet  that 
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pleases  you  so  much  with  Mon*  De  Boissie’s  preface,1  I  shall  take 
care  to  have  it  printed  neatly,  &  thrown  in  the  way  of  people  to 
whom  it  may  be  useful. 

The  pleasure  I  had  in  the  very  agreeable  Company  of  the 
Gentlemen  at  Leyden,  makes  me  wish  much  to  return  that  way. 
I  have  seen  very  few  so  accomplish’d,  so  polite,  with  so  much 
solidity  of  Understanding  &  benignity  of  heart  as  Monr  De 
Boissie  ;  As  1  am  very  sensible  of  my  Obligations  to  his  Civilitys, 
&  Mr.  Tavels2  I  beg  you  will  return  them  thanks  in  my  name  in 
the  warmest  manner,  &  we  beg  that  these  Gentle-men  would  take 
the  trouble  of  making  our  Compliments  acceptable  to  their  friends, 
whom  we  had  the  honour  to  be  in  Company  with. 

By  a  letter  from  Glasgow,  I  find  my  Brother  is  printing  Tacitus 
like  Cicero  in  four  Vols®  &  likewise  Pliny’s  natural  history  in  the 
same  size  and  manner.  By  another  letter  I  learn  an  expedient  that 
M*  Blackwell  has  fallen  upon  to  show  how  much  he  is  admir’d 
abroad.  It  is  this,  he  has  sent  two  Letters  to  Doct:  Johnson 
which  he  calls  Copys  from  learn’d  Gentlemen  here.  One  of  them 
a  letter  from  President  Montesquieu  so  full  of  gross  flattery  as 
they  tell  me  that  no  one  could  be  Author  of  it  but  Blackwell  of 

1  Probably  Jean  Franfois  Boissie  Ephorus,  i.e.  Governor,  Overseer,  or  Tutor 
of  Regteren  Almelo  Transilianus,  who  entered  the  University  of  Leyden 
in  1746. 

2  There  were  two  persons  of  this  name  at  Leyden  about  this  time,  (a)  David 
Augustinus  Tavel,  a  Swiss,  overseer  or  governor  (Ephorus),  or,  as  we  would  say, 
tutor,  of  Antony  Bentinck,  and  (b)  Frederick  Solomon  Tavel,  governor  of  another 
Bentinck. 
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himself  to  himself.  One  Ar[  ]’s  which  is  that  a  learned 

friend  &  he  admir’d  his  letters  [on  Mythjology  so  much  that 
they  mete  every  week  to  read  them  together,  &  in  short  he  had 
outdone  all  whoever  had  outdone  others.  This  seems  to  me  a 
last  &  ridiculous  shift,  not  worth  detecting  &  have  accordingly 
neglected  it. 

Mon1;  L’Abbe  Sallier  ask’d  me  whether  the  Earl  of  Morton 
was  at  London,  or  in  Scotland.  He  had  hear’d  that  he  was  not 
to  be  London  this  Session  of  Parlement.  I  could  not  give  him 
any  information,  but  told  him  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
with  Lord  Aberdour  at  Leyden,  for  whom  he  asked  in  so  par¬ 
ticular  a  manner,  as  show’d  a  very  great  Regard  for  the  Lord 
Morton.  My  Brother  &  I  beg,  you  will  make  our  Compliments, 
in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  my  Lord  Aberdour,  I  propose 
to  write  soon  to  Mr  Macklane  &  Mynheer  Haak.  I  would  have 
spoke  of  M"  Craigie,  of  whose  death  no  doubt  you  have  hear’d, 
the  subject  is  touching.  It  gives  me  pain  to  enter  upon  it. 
Adieu.  I  am  &c. 

ever  Yours 

Paris.  Robert  Foulis. 

Feb:  3d  1752 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Abbe  Sallier  presented  Foulis  with  a 
copy  of  the  edition  of  Plato  by  Ficinus,  upon  - the  margin  of 
which  Professor  Capperonier  had  transcribed  the  annotations  of 
the  Abbe  Fraguier.  In  addition  to  these,  Foulis  procured  the 
annotations  of  other  scholars  and  several  ancient  MSS.,  all  of 
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which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Moor.  The  latter 
made  his  own  annotations  upon  a  copy  of  the  Basel  edition  of 
1534.  After  the  death  of  Foulis  and  Moor  the  collection  was 
sold,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Laing,  the  well- 
known  bookseller  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  described  in  his 
Catalogue  for  1792.  From  him  they  were  purchased  by  the 
Bodleian  Library,  where  they  now  are. 

Mr.  John  Reekie,  classical  teacher  in  Glasgow,  a  student  of 
Professor  Moor,  and  an  accomplished  Greek  scholar,  collected  an 
excellent  library,  which  was  sold  by  his  representatives  after  his 
death.  For  the  purposes  of  the  sale  a  catalogue  was  prepared,1  in 
which  the  following  entry  occurs  (p.  4)  : 

39.  Platonis  Opera  Omnia,  Gr.  &  Lat.  Ficini,  4  tom.,  half  bound,  full 
of  manuscript  notes.  Francof.,  1602. 

The  above  is  the  best  edition  of  Ficinus  Plato,  and  contains  various  readings. 
Scholia  and  a  great  many  curious  remarks  most  distinctly  and  beautifully  written 
upon  the  margins  of  the  whole  work ,  extracted  from  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican 
Library  in  Rome  and  the  National  Library  in  Paris.  The  above  manuscript 
observations  were  procured  at  a  very  great  expense  by  the  late  Messrs.  Robert  & 
Andrew  Foulis ,  the  celebrated  printers  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  for  a  new 
edition  of  Plato's  works ,  to  be  published  by  them ,  similar  to  the  splendid  edition 
of  Homer  printed  in  Glasgow  in  1756,  but  the  work  never  was  begun ,  although 
printed  proposals  were  issued  for  subscriptions  in  the  year  1751. 

1  Bibliotheca  Reekiana;  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  curious  distinguished  library  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Reekie _  Glasgow  (R.  Chapman),  1811,  8vo,  3  11. +  56  pp. 

Mr.  Reekie  possessed  an  inscribed  stone  from  the  Roman  Wall,  found  in 
February,  1803,  which  was  also  sold.  The  inscription  is  given  in  the  Catalogue. 

There  are  notices  of  Reekie  in  Northern  Notes  and  Queries,  i.  pp.  466,  470, 
473  Tf-  5  h.  p.  28.  Glasgow,  1852-54,  4to. 
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As  Professor  Moor’s  notes  were  made  upon  the  Basel  edition  of 
1534,  the  copy  which  fell  into  Mr.  Reekie’s  hands  must  have 
been  the  identical  one  which  the  Abbe  Sallier  had  presented  to 
Robert  Foulis  in  1752. 

Before  Foulis  set  out  on  his  Continental  trip  he  had  reissued 
the  Proposals  for  his  projected  Plato  both  in  Latin  and  English.1 

About  this  time  Dr.  Thomas  Blackwell,  1701-57,  Principal  of 
and  Professor  of  Greek  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  offered 
to  furnish  critical  notes  for  the  work,  together  with  an  account  of 
Plato’s  life  and  philosophy,  but  his  terms  were  so  high  that  the 
offer  was  declined,2  and  Blackwell  thereupon  published  in  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine*  proposals,  in  Latin,  for  an  edition  of  his 
own,  which,  however,  he  never  produced.  This  may  account  for 
the  somewhat  caustic  tone  of  Foulis’  reference  to  him  ;  but,  while 
Blackwell  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  excellent  teacher,  he  was  far 
from  being  an  attractive  personality.  ‘  He  was,’  says  Mr.  Ramsay 
of  Ochtertyre,  ‘  an  unpopular  character,  particularly  among  his 
brethren,  who  could  not  abide  what  they  called  his  Bentleian 

1  See  Letter  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  to  Dr.  William  Cullen,  1st  August,  1751. 
Murray,  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis ,  p.  54,  Glasgow,  1915,  4to  ;  Thomson,  Life  of 
William  Cullen,  i.  p.  541,  Edinburgh,  1859,  8vo. 

The  Proposals  of  1751,  which  wrere  dated  7th  January,  1751,  are  given  in 
English  by  David  Irving,  Lives  ofScotish  Writers ,  ii.  p.  296.  The  Latin  version,  with 
a  postscript  dated  3rd  July,  1751,  announcing  that  the  work  would  be  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Moor,  was  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xxi.  (175  1)  p.  430. 

2  Biographia  Brilannica,  ii.  p.  340,  London,  1780,  fob  The  information  for 
this  article  was  supplied  by  Professor  Gerard  of  Aberdeen. 

3 xxi.  (1751)  P-  383- 
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arrogance,  which  was  equally  conspicuous  in  great  or  small  matters 
—in  the  College  hall,  or  in  a  drawing-room.  In  short,  he  was 
regarded  by  many  as  a  learned  coxcomb  of  some  genius  and 
much  application.’1 

On  his  return  to  Glasgow  in  1753,  Robert  Foulis  was  still  busy 
with  this  project.  1 1  have  not  yet  begun,’  he  writes  to  his  friend 
William  Sturrock,  ‘  to  print  Plato,  not  only  because  I  would  have 
all  prior  obligations  discharged,  but  because  I  would  have  as  few 
things  to  repent  in  the  execution  as  possible.  I  would  have  all 
helps  amassed,  and  at  least  one  Volume  entirely  ready  for  the 
Press  before  it  be  begun.  I  would  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
regard  to  the  elegance  of  the  Greek  character  which  I  use.  I 
would  have  some  researches  for  finding  a  better  Ink  than  ordinary, 
fully  made  out  in  the  meantime.  I  was  informed  last  post  that 
there  is  a  large  packet  of  collations  from  Plato  from  the  Vatican. 
Mr.  Moor,  who  thinks  to  have  the  first  Volume  ready  for  the 
Press  in  three  months,  is  greatly  pleased  with  ye  Abbe  Fraguier’s 
Commentary,  which  perhaps  we  will  print  entire.’ 2 

Plato  made  little  progress,  and  although  Foulis  hoped  for  many 

1  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  in  the  eighteenth  century ,  i.  p.  291.  See  Lord  Woodhouse- 
lee,  Life  of  Lord  Karnes,  i.  p.  166,  and  Appendix,  p.  49.  At  the  latter  reference  he 
reprints  a  character  of  Blackwell  by  Professor  Gerard,  a  singularly  bald  and  lifeless 
notice  which  gives  no  picture  of  the  man  or  appreciation  of  his  qualities. 

2  Duncan,  Notices  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the  literary  history  of  Glasgow,  p.  2  1 . 

William  Sturrock  was  eldest  son  of  John  Sturrock,  merchant  in  London,  and 

graduated  M.A.  Glasgow,  in  1753. 

Mr.  Duncan  by  mistake  calls  him  Horrock.  See  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  p.  74. 
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years  to  issue  what  he  intended  to  be  a  monumental  edition,  it 
never  appeared. 

The  brothers  were  well  received  at  Leyden,  they  made  a  good 
impression  on  the  eminent  scholars  to  whom  they  were  introduced, 
formed  several  friendships,  and  enjoyed  their  stay.  Ruhnken 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  Proposals  in  his  library,  and  writing  to 
Ernesti,  at  the  time,  speaks  of  the  fratres  Foulisii ,  bibliopole,  et  arte 
sua  et  eruditione  fere  Stephanis  pares ,  of  their  intention  to  issue  a 
magnificent  edition  of  Plato  ( splendissimam  Platonis  editionem ),  and 
their  visit  in  search  of  manuscripts  of  the  text  and  the  annotations 
of  scholars,1  and  twenty  years  later  their  visit  had  not  been  for¬ 
gotten.2  Ruhnken  undertook  to  collect  material  for  Foulis,  and 
although  Foulis  was  unable  to  use  it,  Ruhnken’s  labour  was  not 
lost,  as  in  1754  he  published  for  the  first  time  the  Lexicon  to  Plato 
by  Timaeus,  the  Sophist,3  founded  upon  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  of  Paris.  It  may  have  been  through  Foulis  that  his 

1  Letter  in  1751  by  Ruhnken  to  Ernesti.  Ruhnkenii  Epistolae,  p.  9,  Lipsiae, 
1812,  8vo.  See  also  J.  T.  Bergman  in  his  preface  to  Ruhnkenii  Opuscula,  i.  p.  xlii, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1823,  8vo. 

Bergman  speaks  of  fratres  Foulisii  Bibliopole  Glasguenses  clarissimi. 

Robert  was  no  doubt  the  chief  speaker,  and  Ruhnken  did  not  realise  that  it  was 
not  James  who  was  associated  with  him  in  business. 

2  Vita  Ruhnkenii  in  his  Opuscula ,  i.  p.  698,  Wyttenbach  writes  ‘  Edinburgensibus,’ 
but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  ‘  Glasguensibus.’  It  is  so  corrected  by  J.  T.  Berg¬ 
man,  Supplementa  Annotations  ad  Elogium  Tiberii  Hemsterhusii,  p.  47,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1874,  8vo;  and  Preface  to  Ruhnkenii  Opuscula,  as  in  the  preceding  note. 

3  Lexicon  vocum  Platonicarum,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1754,  8vo  ;  again,  with  many  improve¬ 
ments,  ib.  1789,  8vo. 

Ruhnken  also  edited  Scholia  upon  Plato,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1800,  8vo. 
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attention  was  directed  to  these,  and  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Capperonier  and  Sallier.  Capperonier  transcribed  the  manu¬ 
script  on  which  the  text  was  founded,  and  Ruhnken  in  his  pieface 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  both.  Capperonier  he  styles 
cultissimi  ingenii  nec  vulgaris  eruditionis  vir,  and  speaks  of  Sallier  as 
singulare  Gallicae  eruditae  orn amentum? 

Sallier,  it  appears,  knew  the  Earl  of  Morton,  1702-68,  father  of 
Lord  Aberdour,  so  that  through  the  latter  Foulis  had  a  further 
link  of  friendship  with  the  abbe.  Lord  Morton  was  a  man  of 
culture,  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  from  1764  till  his  death.  In  1747,  when  travelling 
in  France,  he,  with  his  wife  and  child  and  the  Countess’s  sister, 
were  for  some  unknown  reason  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  three 
months.  It  was  probably  during  this  visit  that  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Sallier. 

Amongst  the  other  Scotsmen  whom  the  two  brothers  met  at 
Leyden  was  Archibald  Maclaine,  1722-1804,  minister  of  the 
Scottish  church  at  the  Hague,  who  had  graduated  at  Glasgow  in 
1746,  and  whom  Foulis  must  have  known  in  Glasgow. 

Foulis,  as  will  have  been  observed,  contemplated  an  edition  ot 
the  poems  of  the  Polish  Jesuit,  Casimir,  as  he  was  generally  known 

1  The  MSS.  of  Capperonier  were  acquired  after  his  death  by  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi. 

2  He  also  refers  to  Sallier  in  a  letter  to  Ernesti,  Ruhnkenii  Epistolae ,  p.  9, 
Leipsic,  1S12,  8vo. 
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in  England,  more  correctly  Matthias  Casimir  Sarbiewski,  latinised 
Sarbievius,  1595-1640.  He  was  popular  in  this  country,  and  his 
poems  were  translated  into  English  by  G.  Hils  in  1646.1  Foulis’ 
project  was  no  doubt  discussed  at  Leyden,  but  he  had  not  a  copy 
of  the  text  he  had  in  view — the  Plantin  edition  in  4U3.  This 
is  the  edition  prepared  by  the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Urban  VIII.,  and  issued  ‘ex  officina  Plantiniana’  by 
Balthasar  Moretus. 

This  is  a  handsome,  but  rare  edition.  The  Plantin  edition  was 
republished  at  Antwerp  in  1634,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Glasgow  University  library.  It  is  in  i6mo,  and  in  small  type, 
but  contains  a  few  more  poems  than  the  edition  of  1632. 

Foulis’  scheme  was  not  carried  out  at  the  time,  and  at  a  later 
date  became  unnecessary,  an  edition  having  been  published  at 
Dresden  in  1754,  Vilna  in  1749  and  1757,  and  another  by 
Barbou  at  Paris  in  1759. 2 

Mr.  Leslie  having  found  a  copy — probably  of  the  edition 

1  London,  1646,  i2mo.  Latin  and  English  on  opposite  pages. 

Casimir  in  his  lyrics  is  thought  to  have  approached  Horace  more  nearly  than 
other  modern  poets.  He  lived  for  some  years  at  Rome,  and  was  patronised  by 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal.  See  Hallam,  Literature 
of  Europe,  iii.  p.  275,  London,  1872. 

The  Barbou  edition  of  his  poems  was  reprinted  in  1791,  and  there  was  another 
edition  published  at  Leipsic  in  1842. 

2  There  have  been  many  recent  editions  of  Casimir’s  poems.  The  latest  is  Stara 
Tries,  1892,  8vo,  a  beautiful  and  useful  edition,  with  an  excellent  bibliography, 
pp.  xxi-lxiv.  There  is  also  an  excellent  bibliography  of  Sarbiewski  in  De  Backer, 
Bibliotheque  de  la  compagnie  de  Jesus,  vii.  627-645  ;  ix.  839,  Bruxelles,  Paris,  1896, 
1900,  4to. 
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required — offered  to  forward  it.  Foulis  asked  that  the  book 
should  be  forwarded  to  Glasgow  through  Mr.  Dunlop,  merchant 
at  Rotterdam.  This  may  refer  to  one  of  the  partners  of  John 
and  Robert  Dunlop,  who  were  at  that  time  leading  merchants  in 
Rotterdam,  and  acted  as  correspondents  of  several  Glasgow 
houses.1 

Foulis  did  not  neglect  the  other  great  object  of  his  visit  to 
the  Continent,  the  collecting  of  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art 
for  his  intended  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
engaging  of  teachers  to  carry  it  on.  The  collection  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  letter  was  despatched  to  Glasgow  in  the  early 
summer  by  way  of  Rouen  and  Rotterdam  ;  but  was  held  up  in 
the  Custom-house,  and  was  only  released  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  British  ambassador  and  Count  Bentinck.  By  June  he 
had  another  large  collection  at  Paris  consisting  of  fine  drawings, 

i  in  July,  1755,  their  affairs  fell  into  disorder;  they  were  declared  bankrupt  on 
the  1 2th  of  that  month.  See  the  Session  Papers  in  Andrew  Syme  Uf  Co., 
merchants  in  Glasgow,  v.  William  Andrew,  shipmaster  in  Crawfurdsdike,  1761. 

John  Dunlop  was  brother-in-law  of  James  Gibson,  merchant  in  Paisley.  See 
Session  Papers  in  George  Kippen  &  Company,  merchants  in  Glasgow,  v.  James 
Davidson,  merchant  in  Paisley,  trustee  for  the  creditors  of  James  Gibson,  1762. 

Mr.  James  Dunlop  was  for  long  a  leading  merchant  and  an  influential  Scotsman 
in  Rotterdam.  He  was  brother  of  William  Dunlop,  1649-1700,  principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  1690-1700  ;  and  uncle  of  Alexander  Dunlop,  1684-1747, 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  cousin  of  William 
Carstairs  and  also  of  William  Dunlop,  third  son  of  James  Dunlop  of  Garnkirk,^ho_  y*' 
was  sent  to  Holland  in  1681  for  a  commercial  education.  See  Dunlop,  Memora¬ 
bilia  of  the  Families  of  Dunlop,  p.  21,  Glasgow,  1898,  8vo  ;  Story,  William  Carstairs, 
p.  54,  London,  1874,  8vo. 
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books  on  painting,  prints  after  the  great  masters  of  the  different 
Italian  Schools,  and  plates,  many  of  which  were  the  originals,  of 
celebrated  engravers.  These  were  ready  to  be  despatched,  but 
his  misfortune  over  the  first  consignment  made  him  hesitate,  but 
ultimately  they  were  despatched,  and  both  lots  arrived  safely  in 
London  about  January,  1753.  He  then  proceeded  to  London, 
and  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Leslie  : 

( Endorsed )  from  R.  Foulis  1753  6.  Feby. 

To  M?  Lesly, 

Governeur  to  Lord  Aberdour 
at  Leyden. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  find  by  the  place  this  is  dated  from,  that  I  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  much  out  in  my  calculation  of  time.  I  expected,  you 
know,  to  have  had  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  my  Lord  Morton 
in  Scotland.  Having  heard  that  he  was  come  to  London,  I 
called  a  few  evenings  ago,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  his 
Lordship  all  alone,  and  at  Leisure  ;  and  as  he  was  dispos’d  to 
keep  me,  you  may  imagine  he  wou’d  find  that  no  difficult  matter. 
His  Lordship  dropp’d  several  things  in  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  that  fell  in  so  much  with  my  own  way  of  thinking  in  relation 
to  the  different  designs  in  which  I  am  engaged,  that  his  conversa¬ 
tion  confirm’d  me  in  hope  of  success  ;  and  I  likewise  improved 
by  his  hints. 

Among  several  things  that  were  started  by  his  Lordship,  there 
is  one  that  I  found  myself  more  ignorant  of,  than  I  imagined  :  if 
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Lord  Aberdour,  and  you,  have  leisure  to  analyse  it,  I  shou  d  be 
glad  to  hear  your  decision,  with  your  first  conveniency.  The 
question  is,  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  Gloria ,  among 
the  Romans.  Lord  Morton  regretted  the  loss  of  Cicero  s  treatise 
on  that  subject,  as  what  must  have  explain’d  it  more  fully  to  us. 

[A  long  dissertation  on  the  subject  follows] 

1  ventured  these  extempore  Reflexions  in  hopes  of  drawing 
of  something  from  you  on  the  same  subject  ;  for  I  want  to  be 
equip’d  for  preaching  powerfully  upon  it,  otherwise  you  know 
there  will  be  no  Buildings  to  Partick.1  The  Proposals  for  Ml 
Hutcheson’s  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  are  published  ;  and 
Plato  will  be  set  a  going  as  soon  as  I  can  get  to  Glasgow.  My 
humble  duty  to  my  Lord,  and  most  affectionate  compliments  to 
Mr.  Maclane,  and  to  all  friends  at  Leyden,  as  you  have  occasion 
to  see  them.  My  being  still  from  home,  keeps  my  Brother  so 
busy,  that  I  doubt  he  has  little  time  for  corresponding  with  the 
Booksellers.  The  Chancellor  obtain’d  the  favour  that  I  wanted 
for  my  Pictures,  &  the  delay  is  occasioned  by  their  throng  of 
business  :  I  am  in  hopes  of  being  dispatch’d  soon. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

with  the  most  sincere  regard, 
and  affection, 

Yours 

London  Feby  6.  1753  Robert  Foulis.2 

1The  meaning  is  not  clear,  and  those  words  are  possibly  a  mistake  of  Foulis’ 
secretary. 

2  The  signature  alone  is  in  Foulis’  handwriting. 
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The  favour  from  the  Lord  Chancellor— the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
— here  referred  to,  was  the  getting  of  the  pictures  through  the 
Custom-house  in  London.  This  was  during  the  month  of 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  as  on  the  16th  of  this 
month  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  thanking  him  for  his 
intervention. 

The  collection  was  then  brought  to  Glasgow  ;  the  University 
took  the  Academy  under  its  patronage,  provided  it  with  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  new  Library  Hall ;  the  pictures  were  hung,  and 
all  necessary  preparations  were  made,  and  the  Academy  was  opened 
in  the  early  part  of  1754. 

Robert  Foulis  had  been  absent  from  Glasgow  for  two  years. 
During  that  period  the  work  of  the  printing  press  had  been 
carried  on  by  his  brother  Andrew. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  elder  Pliny,  referred  to  in  the  above 
letter  of  3rd  February,  1752,  never  appeared,  but  the  Epistolae  and 
Panegyricus  of  the  younger  Pliny  and  the  De  Consolatione  of  Boethius 
had  been  published  in  1751  before  Robert  left  Glasgow,  and  when 
on  large  paper  are  attractive  books.  The  Poet <£  Latini  Minores , 
Velleius  Paterculus  and  Pomponius  Mela  were  issued  in  1752, 
and  Tacitus  in  1753,  in  4  volumes,  i2mo,  a  convenient  and  pretty 
edition.  ' 

A  large  number  of  English  books  were  published  in  1751, 
1752  and  1753,  but  the  Messrs.  Foulis,  like  other  printers  in 
Scotland,  were  greatly  hampered  by  the  state  of  the  law  of  literary 
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property  and  the  efforts  of  the  London  publishers  to  destroy  the 
Scottish  book  trade,  which  was  seriously  interfering  with  the 
monopoly  which  they  claimed.1 

Robert  Urie,  a  contemporary  of  the  Messrs.  Foulis,  and  an 
excellent  printer,  issued  a  large  number  of  standard  English 
works,  and,  between  1750  and  1  *769,  likewise  printed  translations 
of  nine  pieces  by  Voltaire,2  and  of  others  by  Rousseau,  D  Alembert, 
and  Fenelon.  The  editions  were  probably  not  large,  but  all  seem 
to  have  found  a  ready  sale.  He  also  published,  in  1764,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Essay  on  Painting  by  Count  Algarotti,  which  shows 
that  the  Foulis  Academy  was  stimulating  an  interest  in  art. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Glasgow  Foulis  wrote  again  to 
Mr.  Leslie  : 

To  M?John  Leslie 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  of  your  kind  letter, 
and  the  hopes  of  seeing  you  here  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Aberdour  is  well,  his  manners  and 
application  has  done  you  a  great  deal  of  honour  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  I  hope  will  one  day  do  you  a  great  deal  more  not  only 
by  the  private  ;  but  the  public  virtues  which  form  the  truly  good 
and  great  man.  In  the  Letter  which  I  had  from  the  Abbe  Salier 
he  mentions  a  preface  to  the  Medals  of  Lewis  14  which  he  sent 
to  My  Lord  Morton  about  a  year  ago  &  he  wants  to  know  if  it 

1  See  Murray,  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  p.  41  sqq. 

2  One  of  these  was  The  Philosophical  Dictionary,  published  in  1766. 
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came  safe  to  my  Lord’s  hand.  I  have  been  proposing  every  day  to 
write  about  this  but  my  undertakings  here  engross  me  so  intirely 
that  I  can  get  few  letters  wrote  till  matters  are  further  advanced. 

I  am  greatly  oblig’d  to  Lord  Morton  for  interesting  himself  so 
kindly  in  what  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  design  of 
sowing  the  seeds  of  the  fine  arts.  I  have  lately  got  an  apprentice 
for  designing  &  engraving  a  Cousin  of  Provan  s  whome  Lord 
Selkirk  sent  to  Italy  ;  he  discovers  a  very  uncommon  Capacity 
for  drawing  accompanyed  with  sobriety  &  modesty  and  wou  d 
make  an  excellent  companion  &  rival  for  Mr-  Donaldson. 

The  plan  I  propose  for  taking  apprentices  for  Designing, 
History  :  painting  &  engraving  is  much  the  same  with  that  for 
printing  which  is  giving  them  board  wages  instead  of  Board. 
If  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  sending  me  any  drawing  of 
Mr-  Donaldson’s  you  think  most  proper  to  give  an  idea  of  his 
improvement,  with  some  account  of  the  time  he  has  practised  and 
how  many  years  he  will  engage  with  the  age  he  is  of,  I  will 
immediately  return  an  answer  and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not 
doubt  but  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  him  sensible  of  the 
influence  of  his  recommendation,  &  of  the  zeal  that  I  have  for 
rendering  this  attempt  beneficial  &  honourable  to  the  country. 
The  Collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.  is  compleated,  I  am  Dear 

Sir  with  great  truth  &  affection 

Glasgow  Yours,  Robert  Foulis.1 

21st  Sepr  1753 

1  This  letter  is  written  in  another  hand  and  signed  by  Robert  Foulis. 
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The  Academy,  it  will  be  seen,  was  engaging  much  of  Foulis 
attention.  It  had  not  yet,  however,  exhausted  his  pecuniary 
resources,  and  he  was  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
eventually  prove  successful  commercially,  and  educate  his  country¬ 
men  in  the  love  and  appreciation  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  the  years 
1756  and  1758  he  produced  his  magnificent  folio  edition  of 
Homer,  in  four  folio  volumes,  which  still  stands  pre-eminent  as  a 
specimen  of  Greek  typography.  The  edition  of  Plato  which  he 
contemplated  was  to  equal  the  Homer  in  its  printing,  and  was  to 
contain  a  new  text  based  on  the  most  reliable  editions,  collated 
with  the  best  available  manuscripts. 

The  next  letter  is  thirteen  years  later,  and  is  addressed  to  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  1718-83,  the  collector  of  the  celebrated  museum 
and  library  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
To 

Doctor  William  Hunter, 

Physician 

in 

London. 

Sir, 

In  obedience  to  your  order  by  Mr.  Pitcairn1  we  have  sew’d 
in  blue  paper  as  complete  a  set  of  the  Books  we  have  printed 

1  ‘  He  [Dr.  Wm.  Hunter]  brought  with  him  [to  London]  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  his  countryman  Dr.  James  Douglas,  from  Mr.  Foulis,  printer  at 
Glasgow,  who  had  been  useful  to  the  doctor  in  collecting  for  him  different 
editions  of  Horace.’  Dr.  S.  F.  Simmons,  Life  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  p.  4, 
London, 1783,  8vo. 
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(the  folio  Homer  excepted)  as  we  could  possibly  furnish.  As 
this  is  one  of  the  best  Commissions  we  have  had  from  any 
gentleman  we  beg  you  will  accept  our  most  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  We  have  inclos’d  the  Shipmaster’s  Receipt  for  the  parcel 
which  is  in  a  Box  cover’d  with  canvas.  The  Catalogue  of  which 
you  will  likeways  find  inclos’d  in  this.  To  prevent  breaking 
in  upon  you  oftener  than  needful  We  have  drawn  upon  you 
sixty  five  days  after  this  date  in  favour  of  David  Elliot  for 
£28.  7  shil.  in  full.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing 
two  proofs  on  satin  of  a  print  lately  engrav’d  by  Mitchell,  one 
of  the  young  men  bred  in  the  Academy,  after  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton’s  famous  picture  by  Rubens  of  Daniel  in  the  den 
of  Lions.1  The  one  you’ll  find  address’d  for  yourself  and  the 
other  for  Dr.  Pitcairn.2  As  you  are  both  well  acquainted  with 

14  Nor  can  I  neglect  on  this  occasion,  to  do  justice  to  James  Mitchell,  who, 
although  the  nearness  of  his  sight  disqualified  him  for  a  common  profession,  yet  in 
a  few  weeks  made  a  surprising  progress,  and  his  engravings,  after  he  attained 
experience,  have  been  favourably  received  by  the  public.  Several  of  his  per¬ 
formances  in  Raphael’s  Bible  are  much  superior,  both  in  conception  and  execution, 
to  Chaperon.  His  print  of  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions,  after  Rubens’  picture 
in  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  collection,  has  been  well  received.  He 
engraved  also  four  of  the  Cartoons,  Mount  Parnassus,  and  the  School  of  Athens, 
and  has  laboured  with  success  both  after  Raphael  and  Corregio.’  Robert  Foulis  in 
Preface,  vol.  i.  pp.  xv,  xvi,  to  A  Catalogue  of  Pictures .  .  .  humbly  offered  for  the 
impartial  attention  of  the  public ,  London,  1 776,  8vo,  3  vols. 

Dr.  Hunter  entrusted  Mitchell  with  the  engraving  of  many  of  the  plates  in  his 
great  work  Anatomia  Uteri  humani,  Birmingham,  I774>  4*-0,  See  Murray,  Robert 
and  Andrew  Foulis ,  p.  88. 

2  William  Pitcairn,  M.D.  (1711-91),  physician  in  London,  son  of  the  Rev. 
David  Pitcairn,  M.A.,  minister  of  Dysart ;  educated  at  Leyden  ;  M.D.  of  Rheims 
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the  Picture  We  fancied  it  would  be  the  properest  Specimen  by 
which  we  could  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the  present  state 
of  graving  in  the  Academy. 

The  fine  Arts  do  not  ripen  quickly,  especially  in  a  cold 
climate  ;  but  if  once  brought  to  maturity  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  naturalize  and  leave  Successors  wherever  they  are 
blown. 

Besides  several  little  English  works,  we  are  at  present  printing 

Xenophon’s  Cyropaedia,  Which  when  finish’d  will  make  12 

volumes  of  Xenophon’s  Works.  We  propose  to  go  on  with 

the  whole  in  16.  Mr.  Pitcairn  likeways  acquainted  us  with  a 

very  generous  offer  of  his  Uncle’s  and  yours,  of  your  subscribing, 

each  of  you,  ^100  to  help  forward  the  long  intended  edition 

of  Plato.  This  unsolicited  generosity  is  very  encouraging  to  us, 

and  very  much  nonplusses  us  to  express  our  gratitude.  We  have 

already  gone  thro’  very  considerable  expences  in  large  provision 

of  Types,  Collations  of  Manuscripts,  and  other  particulars,  as 

preparatory  to  printing  that  Work.  Upon  our  first  plan  all  these 

expences  would  have  been  saved,  and  the  Work  would  have  been 

long  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  For  we  propos’d  to  have 

printed  Stephens’  Text,  substituting  Ficinus’  Translation  in  the 

place  of  Serranus’,  in  the  same  form  with  Serranus,  and  shifted 

into  small  octavos  like  the  Greek  Historians  ;  But  the  Homer 

and  Oxford  ;  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London  ;  physician  and 
afterwards  treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

The  sale  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  John  White  of  London,  of  nth 
February,  1 793,  contains  part  of  his  library.  Of  this  I  have  a  copy. 
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type  swells  the  number  of  Sheets,  which  with  other  expences 
amounts  to  so  capital  a  sum,  that  neither  in  the  midst  of  War 
abroad  nor  factions  at  home  durst  we  venture  to  go  on,  but 
rather  to  employ  ourselves  in  lesser  works,  in  hopes  of  being 
strengthened  by  them,  and  of  times  more  favourable  to  a  pacific 
contemplative  Philosopher. 

We  are  as  much  dispos’d  to  labour  as  ever,  but  feel  a  call 
to  retire  from  anxious  cares  which  are  inseparable  from  expensive 
undertakings.  As  this  Letter  is  already  too  long,  I  shall  only 
beg  leave  to  return  Dr.  Pitcairn  thanks  for  the  encouragement  we 
receive  from  him  thro’  his  nephew,  who  does  honour  to  the 
University.1 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

with  the  most  affectionate  gratitude 

Your  very  much  oblig’d  &  most  humble 
Servant, 

Robert  Foulis. 

Glasgow,  nth  Novr. 

17  66. 

The  Draught  is  subscribed  by  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis. 


1  The  nephew,  the  Mr.  Pitcairn  mentioned  in  the  letter,  was  David  Pitcairn, 
eldest  son  of  John  Pitcairn,  Major  of  Marines  ( Ordinum  ductor  in  classe  in  Anglia, 
as  he  is  styled  in  the  Matriculation  Album),  who  entered  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1764,  graduated  M.B.  at  Cambridge  in  1779,  and  M.D.  in  1784; 
became  the  leading  physician  of  London  in  his  day.  Physician  to  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital  1788-93.  Died  at  London  1 6th  April,  1809. 
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Plato  had  made  no  progress  since  Foulis  returned  from  the 
Continent.  Its  publication  would  entail  greater  expense  than 
he  had  anticipated,  and  the  times  seemed  unfavourable  for 
securing  a  return  by  the  sale  of  the  book  ;  but  it  was  probably 
the  setting  up  of  the  Academy  which  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  publication.  All  the  available  funds 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  all  that  they  could  borrow,  were  absorbed 
in  carrying  on  the  Academy,  and  there  was  no  money  left  for 
the  production  of  an  expensive  and  it  might  be  unremunerative 
publication.  Dr.  Hunter’s  order  for  books  was  no  doubt  a 
delicate  means  of  affording  some  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and  the 
offer  of  ^200  from  himself  and  Dr.  Pitcairn  to  assist  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Plato  would  have  gone  far  towards  this  end,  but  the 
work  of  the  Academy  it  may  be  assumed  made  it  impossible  for 
Robert  Foulis  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  thought  for  carrying 
through  the  enterprise,  and  the  drain  it  made  upon  his  finances 
no  doubt  likewise  stood  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  project. 

An  unfortunate  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  two  brothers 
and  Professor  Moor,  but  this  was  at  a  latter  date,  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Plato  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  before  it  occurred. 

The  great  fortunes  of  England  date  from  the  economic  revolu¬ 
tion  inaugurated  between  1750  and  1785  by  the  inventions  of 
Arkwright  and  Hargreaves,  of  Watt  and  Kelly,  and  carried 
forward  later  by  the  introduction  of  canals  and  railways.  A  new 
world  was  called  into  being  ;  the  population  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  was  trebled  in  less  than  a  century  :  new  towns  sprang 
up  ;  the  old  centres  of  commerce  were  extended  ;  new  ones  were 
created.  After  1750  English  society  was  in  a  great  measure 
reorganised,  a  new  life  was  evolved  very  different  from  the 
old.1 

John  Gibson,  the  historian  of  Glasgow,  has  fixed  upon  the  same 
year,  I75°>  as  the  date  at  which  the  expansion  of  Glasgow  became 
marked,  when  the  simple  life  and  restricted  outlook  of  a  small 
provincial  town  began  to  fade  away,  and  the  broad  and  com¬ 
prehensive  views  of  a  vigorous  commercial  community  began  to 
assert  themselves.2  The  commerce  of  Glasgow  had  become  great 
and  steadily  increasing  ;  her  merchants  were  in  touch  with  every 
region  of  the  world  ;  banks  had  been  established,  and  manufac¬ 
tories  set  up,  wealth  increased,  domestic  life  became  easier,  social 
life  developed,  public  amusements  were  introduced  and  were 
patronised.  The  West  Port,  which  marked  the  western  limit  of 
the  old  town,  was  removed  in  1751,  and  the  East  or  Gallowgait 
Port,  its  limit  on  the  east,  was  removed  in  1754,  and  the  life 
of  the  city  flowed  beyond  the  old  limits  in  both  directions.3 

1  See  three  articles  on  ‘  The  Rise  of  the  Great  Fortunes  in  England,’  by 
M.  C.  de  Varigny,  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  lxxxvii.  (1888),  p.  872; 
lxxxix.  (1888),  p.  70;  xc.  (1888),  p.  166. 

The  reference  to  Kelly  (xc.  p.  166)  is  to  William  Kelly,  of  Glasgow,  at 
that  time  manager  of  the  New  Lanark  Mills,  who  invented  the  self-acting  mule  in 
1792.  See  lxxxvii.  p.  883. 

2  History  of  Glasgow,  pp.  114,  120,  131,  245,  Glasgow,  178  7,  8vo. 

3  See  Denholm,  History  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  p.  113,  Glasgow,  1804,  8vo,  3rd 
edition. 
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Want  of  roads  or  bad  roads  produced  isolation.  Travelling 
was  slow  and  tedious,  few  people  moved  from  home  ;*  goods 
were  transported  on  pack-horses.2  Road  improvement  was 
urgent,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1 7 53  3  ^or 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow, 
and  other  districts  obtained  similar  Acts.  In  1765  it  is  recorded 
that  ‘  the  good  roads  lately  made  in  many  places  of  Scotland  have 
produced  another  accommodation  for  travellers.  Stage-coaches 
and  other  carriages  are  established  between  Edinburgh  and  several 

1  The  description  of  Roderick  Random’s  journey  to  London  is  no  exaggeration. 

In  1739  two  Glasgow  merchants  going  on  horseback  to  London  found  no 

turnpike  road  until  they  reached  Grantham,  110  miles  from  London.  New 
Statistical  Account,  vi.  (Lanarkshire),  p.  206. 

2  Glasgow  Bridge,  ‘  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  within  the 
kingdom,’  and  praised  by  all  early  travellers,  was  for  foot  passengers  and  horses 
only,  wheel  carriages  being  then  unknown.  It  was  accordingly  so  narrow  that 
no  two-wheeled  carriages  ‘  of  any  kind  could  pass,’  and  a  one-wheeled  carriage 
could  not  have  passed  along  with  safety  to  other  traffic  but  for  some  recesses  into 
which  foot  passengers  and  horses  could  retire.  See  Murray,  Early  Burgh 
Organization  in  Scotland,  i.  p.  303. 

The  bridge  was  widened  when  wheel  traffic  increased. 

It  was  only  in  1752  that  the  first  private  carriage  was  started  in  Glasgow. 

3  An  Act  for  repairing  several  roads  leading  into  the  City  of  Glasgow  (26  Geo. 
II.  c.  90)  ;  and  an  Act  for  repairing  the  roads  from  Livingstoun  by  the  Kirk  of 
Shotts,  to  the  City  of  Glasgow  ;  and  by  the  Town  of  Hamilton  to  the  Town  ot 
Strathaven  (26  Geo.  II.  c.  81).  See  Murray,  Early  Burgh  Organization,  i.  p.  4.19. 

The  preamble  of  these  Acts  bears  that  the  ‘roads  by  the  softness  of  the  soil  in 
some  places  and  ruggedness  of  the  roads  in  others,  are  in  many  parts  become 
impassable  in  winter  for  wheel  carriages  and  horses,  and  very  dangerous  for 
travellers.’  When  I  was  a  boy  ‘  to  travel  ’  meant  in  Ayrshire  to  walk  on  foot  : 
‘  How  did  he  come  ?  ’  ‘  He  travelled,’  meant  he  came  on  foot  ;  a  ‘  traveller  ’  was 

a  pedestrian. 
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other  towns.  A  coach  sets  out  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  from  Glasgow  and  from  Edinburgh, 
and  makes  the  journey  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  in  a  day.’1 

Glasgow  was  rapidly  becoming  the  centre  of  the  tobacco  trade 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ‘Tobacco  Lords,’  arrayed  in 
scarlet  cloaks,  were  a  feature  of  the  city  as  they  paced  the  plain- 
stanes  of  the  Trongate,  while  all  lesser  men  stood  by  and  paid 
respect  to  them.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  culture,  and 
studied  commerce  as  a  science.  About  the  year  1740  Provost 
Andrew  Cochran  had  established  a  club  for  discussing  questions 
relating  to  trade  and  political  economy,  which  still  flourished  in 
1750,  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  thus 
given  that  Foulis,  beginning  in  1750,  reprinted  a  number  of  the 
works  of  the  principal  English  economists.  At  this  time  a  Literary 
Society  was  established  in  the  College,  embracing  not  only  profes¬ 
sors  and  literary  men,  but  also  several  leading  merchants,  and 
the  two  printers  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  which  turned  its 

In  1750  there  was  passed  an  Act  for  repairing  the  High  Roads  in  the  County 
of  Edinburgh,  to  and  from  the  City  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  from  Cramond  Bridge  to 
the  Town  of  Queen’s  Ferry  in  the  County  of  Linlithgow  (24  George  II.  c.  35). 

1  The  Scots  Magazine ,  xxvii.  (1765),  p.  273.  The  fare  from  Glasgow  to 
Edinburgh  was  12s. 

In  1 766  the  Edinburgh  Fly  left  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  respectively  each 
morning  (Sundays  excepted)  at  six  o’clock,  and  arrived  betweemone  and  two,  in 
time  for  dinner.  The  Glasgow  Journal 19  June,  1766. 

The  Glasgow  dinner  hour  until  after  1770  was  two  o’clock  ;  it  then  moved  on 
till  three  o’clock,  and  by  1818  it  reached  six  o’clock.  New  Statistical  Account , 
supra,  p.  230. 
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attention  to  economic  questions  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  literary 
and  philosophical  character.  A  new  generation  of  teachers  was 
growing  up  in  the  University,  wider  views  and  fresher  ideas 
were  gaining  ground.  Old  John  Loudon,  the  last  of  the  Regents, 
who  had  become  Professor  of  Logic  when  the  regenting  system 
was  abolished  in  1727,  died  in  1751,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Adam  Smith.  Thomas  Craigie,  who  had  succeeded  Francis 
Hutcheson  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  died,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  Foulis’  letter,  formerly  quoted,  in  December,  1751, 
and  Adam  Smith  took  his  place.  For  the  vacancy  thus  caused 
in  the  professorship  of  Logic,  David  Hume,  and  it  is  said 
Edmund  Burke,  were  candidates,  but  the  choice  fell  upon  James 
Clow,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  a  man  of  solid  learning,  an 
excellent  mathematician,  and  a  capable  teacher,  but  lacking  the  bril¬ 
liancy  or  originality  of  either  of  his  competitors.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Robert  Dick  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
His  eminence  as  a  man  of  science  and  as  a  teacher,  and  his 
efforts  to  popularise  the  subject  of  his  chair,  have  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  noisy  self-assertion  of  his  successor — John 
Anderson — who  adopted  his  ideas,  which  have  been  assumed  to 
be  his  own.  In  1747  William  Cullen  became  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  and  in  1750 1  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  on  his 
resignation  in  1757  he  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Black. 

In  1756  Robert  Simson  published,  through  R.  and  A.  Foulis,  in 

1  His  Commission  by  King  George  III.,  dated  12th  December,  1750,  is  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum. 
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Latin  and  in  English,  his  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 
which  has  held  its  place  down  to  our  own  day  as  the  best  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  celebrated  Greek  geometer. 

Literature  was  beginning  to  find  a  place  in  Scotland.  In 
1748  Tobias  Smollett  gained  a  prominent  place  in  the  literary 
world  by  the  publication  of  Roderick  Random ,  in  which  he 
sketched  his  early  years  as  a  medical  student  in  Glasgow.  His 
friend,  Dr.  John  Moore,  author  of  Zeluco ,  after  leaving  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  served  for  some  years  abroad,  returned 
to  Glasgow  in  1750,  and  practised  here  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  His  ready  wit  and  brilliant  conversation  brightened  every 
gathering  in  which  he  was  present.  William  Craig,  1709-84, 
the  minister  of  St.  Andrews  Church,  was  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar,  a  man  of  parts,  an  eloquent  and  earnest  preacher. 
Crowds  went  to  listen  to  his  sermons,  which  were  thoughtful 
and  had  much  literary  charm.  William  Leechman,  who  became 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  1744,  was  also  an  excellent  preacher,  an 
admirable  teacher,  and  for  more  than  a  generation  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  opinion  in  Scotland.1 

1  ‘  Simson  [ i.e .  John  Simson,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Glasgow,  1708-40],  the 
father  of  Moderatism,  Wishart,  Hutcheson,  and  Leechman,  the  most  distinguished 
of  its  early  exponents,  were  all  connected  with  Glasgow  ;  and  this  city  may  thus 
be  said  to  have  anticipated  the  creative  influence,  material  and  intellectual,  which 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  was  to  be  felt  throughout  the  land.’ 
W.  L.  Mathieson,  Scotland  and  the  Union,  p.  345-  Glasgow,  1905,  8vo.  As  to 
Leechman,  see  lb.  pp.  2  3  5 »  27^  )  send.  The  Awakening  of  Scotland,  pp.  166,  188,  1 9  5» 
203,  217.  Glasgow,  1910,  8vo. 

Leechman  was  a  warm  friend  of  Robert  Foulis. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  of  the  period  was  the 
Glasgow  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Opened  by  Robert  Foulis 
in  1754,  it  was  carried  on  by  him  with  extraordinary  energy  and 
perseverance  until  1775,  when  it  had  to  be  closed  for  want 
of  support,  and  the  gallery  of  pictures  dispersed. 

The  University  took  the  Academy  under  their  patronage,  and 
provided  it  with  accommodation  ;  individual  professors  en¬ 
deavoured  to  further  it,  influential  friends  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain  assistance  for  it,  but  while  it  was  praised,  it  did 
not  obtain  the  financial  support  that  was  required  to  establish 
and  carry  on  so  great  an  undertaking.  The  funds  provided  by 
Foulis  were  swallowed  up,  the  revenue  he  anticipated  from  the 
sale  of  works  of  art  failed,  debts  accumulated,  the  collapse  of 
the  Academy  brought  him  to  bankruptcy,  crushed  his  spirit,  and 
caused  his  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  labour  and  anxiety  entailed  by  the 
Academy,  the  printing  business  was  prosecuted  as  energetically  as 
before.  Foulis  was  a  bookseller  before  he  became  a  printer,  and 
this  branch  of  business  was  never  abandoned,  but  was  carried  on 
concurrently  with  the  business  of  printing  and  publishing. 

In  1771  they  issued  a  catalogue  of  books  and  manuscripts 
which  they  had  for  sale.1 

1  Glasgow,  1771,  4-to.  Printed  books  pp.  76,  with  1255  numbers:  MSS. 
pp.  xviii  with  87  numbers.  The  prices  are  in  a  list  at  the  end,  pp.  xix-xxviii. 

I  have  three  copies  of  this  catalogue  all  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  David  Laing’s 
library.  One  of  these  is  perfect,  and  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  issued.  The 
second  is  imperfect,  but  has  been  completed  in  MS.  from  a  perfect  copy.  This 
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An  order  came  from  Dr.  Hunter  which  resulted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  invoice  and  letter  : 

Invoice  from  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis  to  Dr.  William  Hunter. 
1771  Deer.  11. 

No.  1255.  D’Estrif  de  Fortune  -  .£5  5 

4.  Theodoret  on  the  Psalms  4to.  -  4  4 

5.  Sapientia  Jesu  -----  1  1 

6.  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  &  Revelation  -  1  1 1 

7.  Mathematici  Veteres  -  -  -  - 

8.  Aristotle’s  Politics  &  Ethics 

9.  Aristotelis  Analytica  priora,  &c.  -  1  1 

10.  Seneca  ______  55 

11.  Priscianus  -  -----  22 

12.  Sopholegium  -  -  -  -  3  3 

17.  De  Diversitatibus  Febrium  -  2  2 

70  &  71.  Iamblichus  -  3  3 

72.  Les  Institutes  -----  1  1 

50.  Saddi  -  ix 

51.  An  Arabic  M.S.  -  1  1 
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Sent  you  a  sight  of  the  following  MSS. 

36.  Abulsind. 

38.  Hierocles. 

40.  La  Vray  Histoire  de  Troye. 

52.  A  Prayer  Book. 

Sir, 

In  obedience  to  your  generous  and  most  obliging  Letter  of 
the  5th  current,  we  sent  the  above  by  land  in  a  Waggon  on  the 


copy  formerly  belonged  to  Archibald  Constable,  who  has  made  some  notes  upon 
it.  He  assumed  that  this  was  a  catalogue  issued  by  James  Spottiswoode  of  Glen- 
fernat,  bookseller,  Niddrie’s  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  who  acquired  the  quire  stock  of 
the  firm  after  the  death  of  Robert  Foulis,  but  this  is  not  so. 
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iith,  and  we  have  enclosed  the  Waggoner’s  receipt,  and  as  they 
usually  arrive  in  ten  or  twelve  days  we  hope  you  will  have 
receiv’d  the  MSS.  before  this  reach  you.  We  have  presumed  to 
take  the  Liberty  of  drawing  payable  thirty  days  after  this  date  for 
j^47  156  Sterling,  being  the  value  of  the  Books  furnish’d.  The 
Draught  is  in  favour  of  David  Elliot.  We  offer  no  other  apology 
for  this  Liberty,  but  the  knowledge  we  have  of  your  Generosity, 
and  the  weight  of  our  engagements  causing  a  perpetual  drain. 
Petrus  de  Crescentius  was  sold  to  an  English  Gentleman  passing 
this  way,  before  your  order  came  to  hand.  The  Sea-casts  were 
likewise  sold.  We  had  lent  the  Chronicle  of  Melros  to  Dr. 
John  Boswell  of  Edinr,  who  seems  to  have  mislaid  it  or  lost 
it.  He  promises  to  us  in  a  Letter  to  search  anew  for  it.  If 
found,  it  shall  be  sent  with  the  Index  Vocum  Hippocratis  which 
we  have  mislaid.  L’Estrif  de  Fortune  &  de  Vertu  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  printed.  It  was  shown  to  Dr.  Franklin  at  Dr. 
Wilson’s.  Both  these  Gentlemen  thought  it  rather  block  than 
moveable  Types. 

Any  Manuscripts  you  desire  to  see  shall  be  sent  to  you.  We 
are  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  encouragement  of  Milton,  and 
we  propose  to  begin  Virgil  as  soon  as  we  have  two  hundred 
subscribers.  We  have  got  near  half  that  number. 

We  are,  Dear  Sir,  with  affectionate  gratitude  Your 
most  obliged  &  most  humble  Servants, 

Robert  &  Andrew  Foulis. 

Glasgow  Deer.  25th  1771. 
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The  first  on  the  list  is  the  only  printed  book  in  the  order  ;  the 
others  are  manuscripts. 


L’Estrif  de  Fortune  is  a  remarkable  book,  and  is  thus  described 
in  the  Catalogue  : 

‘  1255*  L’Estrif  de  Fortune  et  Vertu.  par  Martin  le  Franc  Prevost  de 
Lausanne  Secretaire  de  Pape  Nicolas,  a  tres-haut,  tres-puissant  et  tres- 
excellent  Prince  Phelippe  de  Burgoingue  &c.  This  book  was  purchased 
as  a  manuscript,  but  upon  nearer  examination  it  appears  to  have  been 
printed.  It  is  without  doubt  that  a  number  of  letters  are  join’d  together 
in  the  same  piece,  but  whether  the  whole  pages  are  in  one  block,  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  with  certainty.  The  character  is  large,  black  and  strong, 
the  initials  painted.  Corrections  appear  through  the  work,  but  they  are 
the  author’s,  not  the  Printer’s.  They  are  made  in  the  way  which  Caxton 
used  in  some  of  his  books. 

This  book  has  neither  place  nor  year,  signature,  page,  or  running  title. 
It  is  not  mention’d  by  Maittaire  in  his  Annales  Typographic!’,  nor  in  any 
other  history  of  Printing.  The  work  is  a  Dialogue  between  Fortune  and 
Virtue  in  prose,  and  intermix’d  like  Boetius,  with  poetry.  There’s  an 
account  of  the  author  in  Moreri’s  Dictionary  in  the  following  words  : 

‘Franc  (Martin  le)  dtoit  d’Arras,  felon  Jean  le  Maire  et  Valere  Andre, 
ou  du  Comte  d’Aumale  en  Normandie,  comme  veut  Claude  Fauchet.  La 
Croix  du  Maine  dit  qu’il  etoit  Poete,  Philosophe,  Historien,  et  Orateur 
tres-estime  pour  sons  terns.  II  fut  Protonotaire  du  saint  Siege,  Prevot  et 
Chanoine,  de  Lauzane,  et  puis  Secretaire  de  L’Antipape  Felix  et  du  Pape 
Nicolas  V.  II  fit  un  Livre  contre  le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  intituld  Champion 
des  Dames  ;  un  en  prose  et  en  vers,  intitule  L’Estrif  de  la  Fortune  et  de  la 
Vertu:  et  plusieurs  autres.”  , 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  letter,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
visited  Glasgow  in  1771,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  the  type¬ 
founder,  then  Professor  of  Astronomy,  thought  that  the  printing 
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was  from  block,  not  movable  types,  but,  as  Foulis  points  out,  this 
was  a  mistake.  There  is  no  doubt  upon  the  point.  / 

There  is  a  long  note  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume, 
which  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
Robert  Foulis,  but  I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  in  that 
of  Dr.  Hunter. 

This  note  is  as  follows  : 

‘  This  book  is  a  religious  and  moral  disquisition  on  Virtue  and  Fortune, 
often  in  the  way  of  Dialogue,  mostly  in  Prose,  yet  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
rhiming  verse. 

The  author  was  secretary  to  Pope  Nicholas,  and  addresses  it  to  Philip, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Therefore  it  must  have  been  Nicholas  Vth,  who  was 
Pope  from  1447  to  1455,  during  which  period  this  w'ork  must  have  been 
composed.  (Philip  D.  cf  B.  from  1419  to  1467.) 

It  appears  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  improved  Essays  in  the  art 
of  Printing  while  that  art  was  yet  a  secret,  that  is,  before  the  art  was 
divulged  through  the  quarrel  and  Law-suit  between  Fust  and  Guttenburg 
in  1455,  or  by  the  Edition  of  the  Psalter  in  1457  which  avowed  the  art. 
And  that  the  copies  of  this  book  were  intend  to  be  passed  upon  the 
world  for  MSS. 

But  since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  think  it  might  be  printed  later. 

x.  It  is  evidently  printed — and  with  the  improved  ink,  which  did  not 
sink  into  the  paper  ;  and  thence,  upon  both  sides  of  the  sheet ;  and  not  with 
Gumm,  but  oil,  because  rubbing  it  with  water  does  not  dissolve  the  ink. 

2.  It  is  very  like  some  French  MSS.  which  I  have  ot  those  times,  in 
the  black  or  Gothick  letter.  It  differs  from  MSS.  principally  in  the 
following  circumstances 

(1)  The  paper  is  not  ruled  :  but  in  some  MSS.  there  is  no  ruling — or 

hardly  apparent. 

(2)  The  margin  at  the  ending  of  the  lines  is  more  even  or  regular, 

than  almost  any  MS. 
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(3)  The  small  strokes  of  the  letters  are  not  so  slender,  or  delicate,  as 
those  which  are  made  with  a  pen.  This  is  the  most  essential 
difference. 

3.  The  paper  is  thick  and  coarse — and  there  are  at  least  four  different 
marks. 

(1)  A  hand  ;  sometimes  upwards,  sometimes  downwards. 

(2)  A  Shield. 

(3)  Do.  different. 

(4)  Something  which  I  cannot  yet  make  out. 

4.  It  has  only  three  different  marks  in  pointing  viz. 

(1)  which  never  comes  below  the  line,  and  is  commonly  close  to  the 
first  letter  of  the  following  word. 

A  Rhomboidal  point,  with  the  angles  upwards 
Two  points  of  the  same  sort. 

5.  It  has  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  every  line  of  verse  :  and  after  a 
full  stop  :  but  not  for  proper  names. 

6.  It  has  no  catch-word,  or  register  either  of  sheets  of  Paper,  or  of  pages. 
Nor  any  account  of  the  art,  or  of  the  place  or  time. 

7.  It  begins  thus  * 

8.  It  ends  thus  * 

9.  It  has  a  great  number  of  double  letters  ;  no  less  than  55  different 
in  the  first  page,  such  as  bo,  co,  cu,  ci,  &c.,  and  even  treble,  such  as  ere, 
iva,  &c. 

It  might  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  blocks  either  of  wood,  or  soft 
metal  ;  not  types  ;  for 

(1)  The  form  of  the  same  letter  in  different  parts  is  different  * 

(2)  The  same  word  is  of  different  length  in  different  parts. 

(3)  The  lower  ends  of  the  letters  in  the  upper  line  in  many  places  come 

lower  down  than  the  upper  ends  of  the  letters  in  the  lower  line. 

(4)  The  letters  in  many  places  encroach  upon  one  another  thus  (drawing) 

that  is  the  squares  upon  which  they  stand  are  blended. 

*  The  words  in  italics  have  afterwards  been  drawn  through  with  a  pen  by  the 
writer. 
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(But  it  is  certainly,  I  think,  printed  in  types  ;  much  of  the  same  sort  of 
those  of  the  first  German  and  Flemish  Printers,  and  very  nearly  such  as 
Caxton  brought  into  England.  There  was  an  MS  of  this  in  Gaigniat  s 
Catalogue1  and  De  Burre2  did  not  know  if  the  book  had  ever  been  printed.)3 

To  make  it  pass  for  an  MS.  or  to  conceal  the  art. 

(1)  Not  only  the  large  capitals  and  all  the  marks  of  paragraphs  are 

done  with  a  pen  in  red  ink,  but 

(2)  In  every  page  many  letters,  particularly  F  and  f  and  1  are  mended 

with  a  pen  to  make  them  more  like  writing ;  such  corrections 
are  now  very  evident,  because  the  writing  ink  has  changed  to  a 
browner  colour.’3 

The  book  is  without  place,  date,  or  name  of  the  printer,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  issued  from  the  press  of  Colard  Mansion, 
of  Bruges,  about  1477.  Brunet  records  only  two  copies.  One 
is  in  the  library  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  Paris  ;  the  other  was 
purchased  by  Heber  at  the  Van  de  Velde  sale  at  Ghent  in  1832  ; 
at  Heber’s  sale  it  fetched  £28,  and  passed  into  Prince  d’Essling’s 
collection,  at  whose  sale,  1 847,  it  brought  1 500  fr.  It  was  bought 
at  the  Essling  sale  by  Tilliard  for  N.  Yemeniz  of  Lyons  ; 
Yemeniz  sale,  1867,  7000  fr.  to  Asher  of  Berlin;  at  Didot  sale 
the  same  copy  (1878)  was  bought  for  19,000  fr.  by  Baron  James 
de  Rothschild  and  now  belongs  to  Baroness  James  de  Rothschild, 
Paris.  No  other  copy  than  those  quoted  is  known,  but  there  are 
three  single  leaves  at  Cambridge. 

1  Catalogue  de  feu  M.  Louis  Jean  Gaignat,  Nos.  1775,  1 776,  Paris,  1769,  4m. 

2  Bibliographie  instructive ,  No.  2990*  (Belles  Lettres :  Poetes  Franpois),  Paris, 
1765,  4to. 

3  This  paragraph  between  brackets  is  at  the  side  of  the  MS.,  and  has  evidently 
been  written  after  the  above  lines  marked  1,  2,  3,  4  had  been  deleted. 
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The  Foulis  copy  is  in  perfect  condition,  and  would  command  a 
very  high  price  if  it  were  now  in  the  market. 

The  books  printed  by  Mansion  were  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  all  are  rare.  Dr.  Hunter’s  library  contains  a  copy 
of  the  Boccaccio  of  1476,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  book  printed 
at  Bruges  with  a  date. 

Van  Praet,  who  writes  upon  Colard  Mansion,  had  the  Foulis 
Catalogue  before  him,  but  did  not  recognise  Lestrif  de  fortune  as  a 
product  of  his  press.1  Presumably  he  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  the 
book,  and  did  not  appreciate  Foulis’  hint  of  the  resemblance  of 
the  type  to  that  of  Caxton. 

He  draws  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  catalogue 
contains  a  manuscript  of  Le  Penitence  d'  Adam  translated  from 
Latin  into  French  by  Colard  Mansion.2 

The  Hunterian  copy  of  /’ Estrif  de  Fortune  was  examined  by  the 
well-known  French  expert,  M.  Seymour  de  Ricci,  in  1908,  who 
is  now  with  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  and 
writes  a  very  interesting  letter  from  ‘the  Front’  upon  the  book, 
in  which  he  says  : 

‘  For  some  time  the  name  of  printing  and  printer  remained 
unknown  ;  but  when  the  book  was  exhibited  at  Paris,  previous  to 
the  Essling  sale  in  1847,  French  experts  recognized  the  types  to 
be  those  of  the  celebrated  Bruges  printer,  Colard  Mansion 

1  Notice  sur  Colard-Mansion,  pp.  16,  96,  Paris,  1829,  8vo. 

"Van  Praet,  Recherche*  sur  Louis  de  Bruges ,  seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse ,  p.  94,  Paris, 
1831,  8vo. 
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(1475-1484),  who  almost  certainly  worked  with  Caxton.  Blades 
believed  him  to  have  been  Caxton’s  teacher,  but  modern  biblio¬ 
graphers,  eg.  Mr.  Gordon  Duff,  have  given  good  reasons  to 
consider  him  as  Caxton’s  pupil. 

Books  from  his  press  are  bibliographical  diamonds  of  the  finest 
water,  and  the  two  or  three  examples  which  have  come  into  the 
market  in  the  last  forty  years  have  commanded  enormous 
prices. 

Scotland  may  therefore  be  proud  of  the  ownership  of  no  less 
than  five  Colard  Mansions,  two  being  in  the  Hunterian  : 
1.  The  Estrif  de  Fortune.  1.  Boccaccio ,  obtained  by  Dr.  Hunter 
at  Hoblyn’s  sale.  3.  Caor sinus,  at  Aberdeen,  no  other  copy 
being  known.  4.  Boccaccio ,  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  5.  Another  copy  of  Boccaccio ,  with  contemporary  engrav¬ 
ings,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

The  Estrif  de  Fortune  is  undoubtedly  printed  from  metal  types, 
made  of  some  fusible  lead  alloy.  A  few  years  ago  (1900)  was 
discovered  in  a  copy  of  Gutenberg’s  Bible  belonging  to  the 
Episcopal  Seminary  at  Pelplin  the  impression  left  by  a  single  type 
which  had  dropped  on  to  a  page  by  the  printer  and  had  been 
pressed  between  two  sheets  of  paper.  It  was  similar  in  shape  to 
modern  types,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  lower  end 
tapered  off  on  one  side  (the  side  corresponding  to  the  top  of  the 
letter).  This  device  (similar  to  the  little  semi-circular  nick  in 
modern  types)  showed  the  printer  at  a  glance  if  his  types  were 
placed  right  side  up  on  his  rule.’ 
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Where  or  when  the  Messrs.  Foulis  acquired  the  book  there  is 
no  record.  They  had  imported  books  at  various  times  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  It  no  doubt  formed  part  of  one  of  these  lots,  and 
probably  came  from  Paris,  where  most  of  their  purchases  were  made. 

The  manuscripts  in  the  invoice  are  fully  described  in  the  Sale 
Catalogue,  as  follows  : 

‘  4.  Theodoret  on  the  Psalms. 

TOY  MAKAPIOY  GEOAflPHTOY  KYPOY 
EniSKOnOY  'EPMHNEIA  EES  TrAAMOY2. 

A  very  ancient  MS.  of  Theodoret’s  commentary  on  the  Psalms  in  vellum. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  the  transcriber  has  wrote  the  text  of  the 
Psalms  with  red  ink.  The  writing  of  this  book  resembles  the  specimen 
given  by  Dr.  Pearce  of  the  MS.  of  Longinus.  The  leaves  of  this  MS.  are 
167.  large  4to. 

There’s  a  Lacuna  in  the  18th  psalm,  and  the  MS.  ends  at  the  100  verse 
of  the  CXIX.,  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  has  perished  through  the  injury 
of  time,  this  commentary  has  been  only  once  printed.’ 

This  is  No.  19  in  the  Official  Catalogue.1 

The  description  of  the  MS.  in  the  Foulis  Catalogue  has  been 
cut  out  by  Dr.  Hunter  and  pinned  in  the  MS.,  and  is  now  quoted 
in  the  Official  Catalogue,  but  without  any  indication  whence  the 
slip  came. 

‘5.  Sapientia  Jesu  filii  Sirach  que  Ecclesiasticus  appellatur.  This  MS. 
is  wrote  on  paper,  the  initials  painted  in  various  colours,  or  gilt.  This  book 
has  probably  been  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  invention  of  Printing.  8vo, 
bound  in  yellow  turkey,  and  gilt  on  the  leaves.’ 

1  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow ,  Glasgow,  1908,  4to. 
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This  is  No.  321  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 

The  slip  from  the  Foulis  Catalogue  has  been  cut  out  and 
attached  to  the  MS.,  and  is  quoted  in  the  Official  Catalogue. 

‘  6.  An  ancient  MS.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Revelation 
on  vellum,  beautifully  wrote  with  the  initials  painted  and  vignettes.  It  is 
well  preserved,  gilt  on  the  leaves  and  bound  in  red  T.  urkey.  small  8vo. 
This  MS.  has  the  prologues  of  St.  Jerome  prefix’d  to  the  books,  and  some 
readings  in  the  margin,  probably  about  350  years  old.’ 

This  is  No.  348  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 

The  slip  from  the  Foulis  Catalogue  has  been  cut  out  and 
attached  to  the  MS.,  and  is  quoted  in  the  Official  Catalogue. 

‘  7.  A  beautiful  Greek  Manuscript  of  the  most  of  that  collection  of 
Greek  Writers  printed  in  the  Louvre,  Paris  1693,  under  the  title  of  Mathe- 
matici  Veteres,  viz.  Athenaeus  de  machinis,  Bito  de  constructione  belli- 
corum  instrumentorum  et  catapultarum,  Heron  de  constructione  et  mensura 
Manubalistae.  Heron  Ctesibius  Belopoeeca,  Poliorcetica  ex  libris  Apollodori, 
Philonis  liber  IV.  de  telorum  constructione,  ejusdem  liber  V.  de  construc¬ 
tione. 

This  MS.  is  beautifully  wrote  on  glaz’d  oriental  paper,  with  the  figures 
of  the  machines  well  drawn,  it  has  formerly  belonged  to  Foucault,  in 
whose  library  Montfaucon  observes  there  were  most  valuable  MSS.  As 
these  authors  have  been  but  once  printed,  it  is  probable  this  MS.  might  be 
of  good  use  in  a  new  edition.  The  book  is  in  folio,  and  bound  in  vellum.’ 

This  is  No.  220  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 

The  slip  from  the  Foulis  Catalogue  is  inserted  in  the  MS. :  it 
is  cut  partly  from  the  foot  of  p.  ii  and  partly  from  the  top  of 
p.  iii,  and  being  thus  in  two  parts  is  described  in  the  Official  Cata¬ 
logue  as  cuttings  from  two  sale  catalogues. 

Dr.  Hunter  has  noted  on  the  MS.  the  price  paid,  £12  12/. 
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‘8.  A  beautiful  Manuscript  of  Aristotle’s  Politics  and  Ethics,  translated 
from  ancient  Greek  Mss.  by  Leonardus  Aretinus,  with  curious  prefaces, 
dedications  and  marginal  notes.  The  Ethics  were  translated  by  Aretinus 
1 8  years  before  the  Politics,  and  inscribed  to  Pope  Martin  the  V.  Leo¬ 
nardus  says,  that  he  translated  this  work  in  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  while  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair.  This  book  is 
wrote  on  vellum,  in  a  most  legible  and  beautiful  hand,  the  initials  are  gilt 
and  otherways  ornamented.  These  words  are  wrote  at  the  end,  Ethicorum 
A ristotelis  liber  decimus  et  ultimus  explicit  feliciter  in  civitate  Florentie ,  anno 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi ,  /770,  de  mense  Januarii  die  xxviiii. 

This  MS  is  in  excellent  preservation,  bound  in  vellum,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  Charles  Lord  Halifax.’ 

This  is  No.  245  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 

The  slip  from  the  Foulis’  Catalogue  is  pasted  on  the  MS.  and 
quoted  in  the  Official  Catalogue. 

‘9.  Aristotelis  Analytica  Priora  et  Posteriora.  A  very  ancient  MS.  on 
vellum,  probably  wrote  in  the  nth  century,  there  are  bound  up  with  it 
4  leaves  of  a  Dictionary  French  and  Latin,  in  which  the  changes  that  the 
French  language  has  undergone  may  be  observed,  as  for  example,  estrif  /zV, 
rixa ,  contention  controversial  jurgium.  this  word  is  not  in  use  now  in  the 
French  language,  tho’  the  English  retain  it  from  the  Normans.’ 

This  is  No.  292  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 

The  slip  from  Foulis  Catalogue  is  inserted  in  the  MS.,  and 
quoted  in  the  Official  Catalogue. 

‘  10.  Senecae  Tragoediae  decern,  cum  scholiis  in  margine.  this  MS.  is 
beautifully  wrote  on  vellum,  the  initials  painted  or  gilt,  it  was  probably 
wrote  in  the  13th  or  14th  century,  the  first  page  and  beginning  of  all  the 
tragedies  ornamented  with  vignettes,  and  by  some  old  French  verses  at  the 
end  this  MS.  seems  to  have  been  wrote  in  France.’ 

This  is  No.  297  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 
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The  slip  from  the  Foulis  Catalogue  is  inserted  in  the  MS.  and 
quoted  in  the  Official  Catalogue. 

<n.  Liber  Prisciani  de  Constructionibus,  a  beautiful  MS  on  vellum, 
very  ancient,  and  well  preserved,  /{.to.  bound  in  Russian  leather. 

This  is  No.  296  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 

<  12.  Sophilogium  Poetarum,  a  beautiful  MS.  on  paper,  with  vignettes 
at  the  beginnings  of  books,  and  initials  of  chapters  painted  or  gilt,  besides 
a  great  variety  of  other  subjects,  we  find  the  following  :  De  philosophia, 
de  studiis  et  sectis  philosophorum,  de  rhetorica,  de  poetis  famosis,  de 
inventione  arithmeticae,  de  astronomia,  etc.  this  work  consists  chiefly  of 
quotations  from  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

At  the  end  of  this  MS.  are  the  following  words :  Explicit  tabula 
capitulorum  decern  librorum  Sophilogii  Poetarum.  Completa  in  Montepessulano 
( Montpelier )  xxx°  die  mensis  Julii  anno  Domini  millesimo  quadringentesimo 
quinquagesimo  nono.  Deo  gratias. 

Hunc  librum  feci  scribi  ego  Anthonius  de  Mala  Rippa  notarius  regius 
Montispessulani  et  solvi  pro  eo  sex  scuta  auri.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
price  of  books  at  that  period.  Folio,  and  in  ancient  binding.’ 

This  is  No.  62  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 

Dr.  Hunter  had  apparently  only  one  copy  of  Foulis’  Catalogue. 
The  above  description  is  on  the  verso  of  the  slip  containing 
No.  7. 

<  1 7.  De  diversitatibus  Febrium  et  pluribus  aliis  in  medicina  autoris 
incerti.  citat  Antonium  Musam,  Possidonium,  et  librum  de  medicamentis 
venenosis.  a  very  ancient  MS.  on  vellum,  its  antiquity  is  evident  from 
the  form  of  the  write,  it  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning  and  end.  8vo. 
bound  in  red  Turkey.’ 

This  is  presumably  No.  96  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 
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‘  70.  Jamblichus  de  vita  Pythagorae,  Gr.  Lat.  printed  at  Franequer 
1598,  4to.  collated  with  the  MS.  of  this  work  in  the  King  of  France’s 
Library,  with  other  important  corrections.  Tho’  Kuster  in  his  edition 
has  given  many  corrections  from  this  MS.  yet  many  are  also  omitted, 
which  cannot  well  be  accounted  for,  unless  the  collation’s  not  being  so 
fully  transmitted  to  him  as  in  this  copy. 

The  collation  and  corrections  are  wrote  in  the  margin,  and  the  book 
bound  in  vellum. 

71.  Jamblichi  Pythagorici  commentarii  seu  orationes  adhortatoriae  ad 
Philosophiam,  Gr.  Lat.  printed  as  the  former,  and  in  4to. 

This  volume  is  interleaved,  and  has  the  collation  most  distinctly  wrote 
of  an  ancient  MS.  there  are  arguments  of  each  chapter  in  Greek  taken 
from  the  MS.  which  arguments  have  not  yet  been  printed,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  important  corrections  in  almost  every  page,  and  sometimes 
larger  passages,  the  collater  observes  what  corrections  have  been  wrote  in 
the  margin  with  a  different  hand,  and  what  space  words  effaced  have 
taken  up.  in  page  30  he  says,  Alia  manus  incipit  in  MS.  priore  deterior 
longe  quoad  emendationem.  the  collater  has  likeways  accurately  pointed  out 
what  the  MS.  wants  of  the  printed  copy,  this  book  has  not  been  re¬ 
printed  since  the  edition  with  which  the  MS.  is  collated.’ 

These  volumes  are  in  the  library  of  printed  books  in  the 
Museum. 

‘72.  Les  Institutes  a  l’Empereur  Justinien.  wrote  most  regularly  in 
two  columns  on  paper,  the  initials  painted  in  red.  there  are  bound  up  in 
the  same  volume  the  following  Chronicles  : 

De  Chronicis  Romae. 

De  Chronicis  Angliae. 

Chronicon  a  nato  Christo  ad  annum  313.  fob 
The  binding  of  this  volume  is  antique,  fortify’d  with  plates  of  brass  on  the 
four  corners  and  in  the  middle  of  the  boards.’ 

This  is  No.  63  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 
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The  slip  from  Foulis’  Catalogue  is  pasted  on  the  MS.  and  is 
quoted  in  the  Official  Catalogue. 

‘  50.  A  Manuscript  of  the  Persian  Poet  Saddi,  with  an  interlineary 
Arabic  version,  in  oriental  binding.  4to.’ 

This  is  No.  154  of  the  Official  Catalogue. 

‘51.  An  Arabic  manuscript  on  Arithmetic  and  divisions  of  time,  small 
8vo.  bound  in  red  Turkey  it  is  wrote  on  the  glazed  Oriental  paper.’ 

This  is  No.  173  of  the  Official  Catalogue.  The  slip  from 
Foulis’  Catalogue  is  pasted  on  the  MS.  and  is  quoted  in  the 
Official  Catalogue. 

The  manuscripts  sent  on  approbation  were  : 

‘  36.  Liber  bene  scriptus,  continens  plurima  Juris  Mahomedici  capita 
tarn  de  Jure  Canonico  quam  civili,  et  a  quodam  nomine  Abulsind,  conscriptus 
Turcice ;  et  in  quo  capita  tantum  ponuntur  Arabice.  a  most  beautiful 
manuscript  on  Oriental  paper.  4to.  elegantly  bound  in  red  Turkey,  gilt 
on  the  back,  boards  and  leaves.’ 

Whether  this  was  retained  is  not  clear.  It  may  be  No.  163  of 
the  Official  Catalogue. 

The  price  was  £2  2s. 

‘38.  Hierocles  in  Aurea  Carmina,  Gr.  Lat.  Paris  1583.  collated  with 
two  Mss.  one  on  vellum,  the  other  on  paper,  by  Marchantius  advocate  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Jacobus  Mentellus  has  likeways  communicated  to 
Monsieur  Menard,  former  possessor  of  this  copy,  the  collation  of  two  other 
Mss.  one  of  which  was  wrote  by  the  hand  of  Michael  Apostolius  a  learned 
Constantinopolitan.’ 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  edition  of  Hierocles  with  copious  MS. 
notes  in  the  Hunterian  Library  catalogued  amongst  the  printed 
books,  which  may  be  the  copy  in  question. 

The  price  in  Foulis’  Catalogue  was  £1  is. 
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‘40.  La  vraye  Histoire  de  Troye.  an  old  manuscript  on  paper,  the 
arguments  of  each  chapter  in  red,  and  the  initials  painted  in  various  colours, 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  it  in  the  following 
words  :  Jay  ores  mene  a  fin  la  vraye  histoire  de  Troye  en  la  maniere 
qu’elle  fut  trouvee  escripte  en  la  main  de  Saint  Pierre  d’Oriente  en  Gregois 
language  et  de  Gregois  fut  mise  en  Latin  et  j’ay  lay  translatee  en  Francois 
non  pas  par  Rimes  ne  par  vers  ou  il  convient  par  fine  force,  maintes 
mensonges  comme  font  ces  menestrels  de  leur  langues  pompus  plair  mainte- 
fois  aux  Roys  et  aux  Contez.  a  large  4to,  most  regularly  wrote,  and  in 
antique  binding,  the  author  observes  that  the  Greek  is  still  spoken  in 
many  places  in  Sicily,  and  that  the  peasants  in  Calabria  speak  nothing  but 
Greek.’ 

This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  retained  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
The  price  was  £3  3s. 

‘52.  Prayer  and  public  Devotions  throughout  the  year,  with  the  lessons  and 
psalms,  in  the  German  dialect  used  about  Cologne,  this  is  probably  one  of 
the  books  of  the  followers  of  Wickliffe.  It  seems  to  have  been  wrote  in 
the  century  preceding  Printing,  in  a  hand  that  has  all  the  uniformity  of 
Printing. 

The  pages  that  begin  different  subjects  are  adorn’d  with  initial  letters 
of  extraordinary  size,  painted  with  gold  and  variety  of  colours,  and 
accompany’d  with  flowers  in  the  margins,  the  other  initials  are  likeways 
done  with  red,  blue  and  other  colours,  this  manuscript  is  on  the  finest 
vellum,  in  compleat  preservation  and  original  binding.’ 


The  MS.  of  Petrus  de  Crescentiis  referred  to  in  the  letter  is 
thus  described  in  the  sale  catalogue  : 

‘  33.  Liber  ruralium  commodorum  a  Petro  de  Crescentiis  cive  Bononiensi 
compilatus  ad  honorem  Dei  Omnipotentis  et  serenissimi  Regis  Karoli  et 
utilitatem  omnium  gentium. 
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This  work  is  dedicated  to  Charles  II.,  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily, 
he  reigned  from  1284  to  1308.  after  Columella  and  Palladius,  this  author 
is  next  in  antiquity  on  agriculture,  and  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  one 
branch  of  it  but  treats  of  them  all.  he  also  takes  in  every  part  of  rural 
oeconomy.  In  composing  his  work  he  has  made  use  of  all  the  ancient 
authors  on  agriculture  and  natural  history  before  his  time. 

The  MS.  is  in  folio,  on  a  fair  vellum,  the  contents  of  the  chapters  wrote 
in  red,  and  the  capitals  painted,  the  hand  is  very  legible,  and  the  margins 
large  and  well  disposed.’ 

There  is  a  MS.  of  de  Crescentiis  (No.  75)  in  the  Hunterian 
Library;  it  is  in  folio,  on  vellum,  beautifully  written  in  single 
columns  with  rubrics  and  rubricated  initials. 

Whether  this  is  the  Foulis  MS.  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Dr.  Hunter  had  the  two  Louvain  editions  printed  by  Johannes 
de  Westfalia  of  circa  1473  and  1474,  which  are  now  in  the 
library. 

The  Sea  carts  was 

‘46.  Sea-carts  drawn  and  painted  on  vellum,  with  gold  and  variety  of 
colours,  with  the  arms  of  different  kingdoms,  states  and  cities,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean  and  other  sea-coasts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
with  representations  of  animals  peculiar  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and  many 
other  ornaments,  probably  not  copied  or  engraved,  these  sea  carts  are  on 
six  large  skins  of  fine  vellum,  pasted  on  boards  and  bound  in  a  volume.’ 

The  Chronicle  of  Melrose  borrowed  by  Dr.  John  Boswell  and 
mislaid  by  him  is  described  simply  as 

‘  76.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Abbay  of  Melros  in  manuscript,  4to.’ 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  found,  as  it  is  not  in  the  library. 

The  Index  vocum  Hippocratis,  which  had  been  mislaid  by 
Foulis,  was 
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‘  8o.  Index  vocum  omnium  Hippocratis  quae  reperiuntur,  tarn  in  Herodoti 
dictionario  quarundam  dictionum  Hippocratis :  Erotiani  dictionum  Hip¬ 
pocratis  collectione  :  Galeni  dictionum  Hippocratis  e^y)vr]<reL  seu  expositione  : 
Foesii  Oeconomia  Hippocratis  quam  in  operum  Hippocratis  editione 
Graeca  Basileensi,  anni  1538. 

This  MS.  is  most  plainly  and  neatly  wrote  in  4to  in  four  columns,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  MS.  is  wrote,  8  October  1706.  at  the  end, 
20  April  1707.’ 

As  it  is  not  in  the  library  it  does  not  seem  to  have  turned  up. 

The  foregoing  letters  extend  over  the  period  1750-71,  the 
most  active  and  fruitful  in  the  life  of  Robert  Foulis.  In  1750 
his  eminence  as  a  printer  had  been  established,  not  only  in 
Scotland  and  England,  but  also  on  the  Continent.  Eight  years 
later  his  reputation  was  enhanced  by  the  publication  of  Homer, 
and  he  hoped  to  surpass  this  in  his  long  meditated  edition  of  Plato. 

The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  opened  in  1753,  and  was 
carried  on  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  amazing  energy  under 
ever  increasing  difficulties. 

The  publication  of  Plato,  although  still  under  discussion  in 
1766,  was  abandoned  shortly  afterwards.  The  Academy  had 
then  been  in  existence  for  thirteen  years,  and  while  it  had  not 
achieved  the  success  which  its  projector  had  anticipated,  he  could 
write  playfully  about  it  :  ‘  The  Fine  Arts  do  not  ripen  quickly, 
especially  in  a  cold  climate  ;  but  if  once  brought  to  maturity  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  naturalize  and  leave  successors  wherever 
they  are  blown.’ 

Things  did  not  go  better  with  the  Academy  during  the  next 
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five  years.  The  letter  of  1771,  however,  reveals  Foulis  as 
attentive  to  his  own  proper  business  and  full  of  interest  in  it. 
The  catalogue  of  books  and  manuscripts  issued  by  the  firm  in 
that  year  was  evidently  prepared  by  Robert,  and  shows  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  books,  and  able  to  describe  their 
contents.  The  invoice  gives  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  Foulis  as  book¬ 
seller  and  Dr.  Hunter  as  collector,  and  affords  some  authentic  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  acquisition  of  a  few  volumes  in  his  great  library. 

Andrew  Foulis  died  suddenly  on  1 8th  September,  1775.  His 
brother  was  deeply  affected  by  his  death  ;  other  troubles  thickened 
around  him,  and  in  order  to  provide  funds  to  meet  pressing 
claims  he  resolved  to  sell  a  number  of  the  best  pictures  in  the 
Gallery  he  had  collected  for  the  use  of  the  Academy.  They 
were  sent  to  London,  but  were  brought  to  sale  at  the  dullest 
period  of  the  year,  and  realised  miserable  prices.  Deeply  grieved 
by  the  estimate  placed  by  the  public  on  his  collection,  dis¬ 
appointed  of  the  funds  he  hoped  to  obtain,  he  returned  broken 
hearted  to  Scotland,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  on  his  way  to 
Glasgow  on  2nd  June,  1776. 
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IN  1738. 

When  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis  visited  Paris  in  1738  they  had 
an  introduction  to  Thomas  Innes,  the  Head  of  the  Scots  College 
in  Paris.  Of  this  visit  Father  Innes  gives  an  account  in  the 
following  letters  to  Edgar,  the  Secretary  of  the  Chevalier 

St.  George  at  Rome.  These  letters  were  printed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  for  1822,  p.  334,  from  the  originals  which  were  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  eminent  record  scholar  Mr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  Deputy  Clerk  Register. 

Paris,  29  Sept.  1738. 

Sir, 

I  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  nth  September,  and  had  the 
pleasure  to  learn  by  it  that  all  the  Royal  Family  are  well ;  long 
may  it  be  so  ! 

As  to  our  Glasgow  gentlemen,  they  are  brothers,  of  the  name 
of  Foulis,  both  young  men  of  very  good  parts.  They  set  off 
chiefly  for  the  Belles-Lettres,  and  seem  to  design  to  be  Professors 
of  that,  in  the  University  of  Glasgo,  or  perhaps  to  be  governors 
or  tutors  to  young  noblemen,  for  which  last  employment  they 
seem  to  be  very  well  cut  out,  in  their  own  way,  having  very  good 
parts  and  talents,  very  moderate,  and  making  morality  their  chief 
study  and  application,  and  in  that  they  seem  to  have  made  good 
progress  already,  according  to  their  notions  of  it ;  taking  for  their 
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guides,  among  the  antients,  Epictetus,  Seneca,  Cicero  s  Offices ; 
among  the  moderns,  M.  de  Cambray’s  (Fenelon’s)  works,  and 
even  some  of  our  other  writers,  S.  Trap,  de  Galey,  S.  Thersa,  and 
some  others,  upon  piety  and  morality,  to  which  they  seem  to 
reduce  all. 

For  I  observe  their  great  principle,  in  religious  matters,  is  to 
lay  aside,  and  not  take  much  concern  in,  generally,  all  controverted 
points,  whether  betwixt  Catholick  and  Protestant,  or  of  each  party 
among  themselves  ;  so  they  are  the  reverse,  as  well  of  our  fiery 
first  reformers,  as  of  the  parties  that  give  such  disturbance  among 
Catholicks. 

They  make  no  difficulty  or  scruple  to  go  to  mass,  to  kneel  and 
conform  to  the  customs  and  practice  of  good  men  of  any  com¬ 
munion.  By  this  you’ll  perceive  they  are  a  kind  of  Latitudinarians ; 
hence  their  greatest  aversion  is  against  all  kind  of  persecution 
upon  the  score  of  religion,  and  would  have  each  one  left  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  ;  and  they  tell  me,  and  (I 
know  it  otherways)  that  this  way  of  thinking  gains  daily  ground 
among  the  more  polite  people  in  our  country;  and  they  tell  us 
further,  that  all  moderate  thinking  people  begin  to  have  a  con¬ 
tempt  and  aversion  to  the  old  canting  way  of  formal  whiggism  in 
religion,  and  that  even  the  Knoxian  way  of  Reformation,  the 
Covenant,  and  wild  doings  of  these  times,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  madness. 

From  this  you’ll  easily  guess,  that  they  have  a  much  warmer 
side  to  Mr.  Arthur  than  to  his  antagonist ;  besides,  that  their 
townsmen  have  a  particular  pick  at  the  usurper,  for  having  used 
them  so  ill  upon  the  tumult  that  happened  some  years  ago  about 
the  Malt  Tax,  since  which  they  have  a  guard  over  them,  that 
they  were  never  used  to. 
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But  as  the  G.  gentlemen  are  young  candidates  or  aspirants  to 
be  Professors,  or  tutors  to  young  noblemen,  they  are  very  cautious 
to  whom  and  what  they  say — lest  it  might  be  a  bar  in  their  way. 
So  what  I  have  set  down  above,  I  learn’d  rather  by  side-guessing, 
as  matters  occurred  in  discourse,  than  by  any  formal  question,  or 
appearing  to  pump  them  ;  but  as  we  have  had  them  often  to  dine 
here  alone  (at  least  once  every  week),  they  gave  me  occasion 
enough  to  know  their  notions  of  things. 

They  know  very  well  your  friend  M.  Will.  Forbes,  the  lawyer,  and 
by  the  account  they  give  of  him,  it  seems  he  is  not  now  so  peevish 
as  he  appears  in  his  Book  of  Teinds ,  written  several  years  ago, 
which  I  have  ;  he  hath  also  published  Institutions  of  the  Scots  Law , 
and  other  pieces  on  that  subject. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  as  Glasgow  and  other  Western  parts, 
have  ever  appeared,  since  the  Knoxian  Reformation,  the  greatest 
adversaries  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  to  our  way  of  thinking 
in  church  and  state.  You’ll  easily  guess,  that  we  would 
lose  no  opportunity  of  cultivating,  in  those  gentlemen,  those 
tender  growing  seeds  of  return  to  their  duty,  so  much  the  more, 
that  we  have  ground  to  believe  their  moderation  and  improve¬ 
ment  will  make  their  company  and  conversation  much  sought, 
at  their  return  home,  by  polished  people.  Besides  inviting  them 
to  come  to  our  College  economy,  whenever  they  had  leisure, 
we  have  had  them  to  dine  here  once  a-week  regularly,  and 
oftener,  and  have  been  to  drink  tea  with  them.  They  seem 
to  be  well  enough  at  ease,  and  want  for  nothing,  and  have 
spent  a  great  deal  here  upon  books,  most  part  Greek  and 
Classics,  &c. 

The  chief  person  they  keep  in,  and  were  recommended  to, 
from  Glasgow,  is  Chevalier  Ramsay  ;  and  he,  being  out  of  town 
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with  the  young  Prince,  his  pupil,  they  have  been  the  oftener 
with  us. 

They  are  now  going  to  Fountainbleau,  and  Orleans,  to  see  the 
court  and  country,  and  are  to  go  home  soon  after  their  return 
here.  Meantime,  for  a  further  account  of  what  has  past  betwixt 
them  and  us,  I  send  you  copies  of  the  University’s  Letter  to  us, 
and  of  mine  to  the  Rector,  which  I  thought  proper  to  write  en 
attendant ;  that  the  pieces  we  are  to  send  them  are  ready,  with  a 
letter,  in  the  name  of  the  College,  in  answer  to  that  of  the 
University,  which  will  be  sent  by  the  Messieurs  Foulis,  with  the 
copy  of  what  relates  to  their  University. 

My  apprehension  to  lose  the  post  must  apologise  for  my  bad 
write  ;  and  am  sorry  that  the  copy  in  John  Gordon’s  hand  is  not 
much  better,  which  is  a  loss  to  me,  in  the  case  I  am  in.  I  am 
ever,  with  most  cordial  respect, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Innese. 

A  Monsieur, 

Monsieur  Edgar, 
a  Rome. 

Mr.  George  In.  gave  you  his  services.  My  Lord  Athole  gives 
him  almost  as  much  work  and  wyl  of  all  his  house,  where  the 
officers  now  ly  chiefly  upon  M.  George. 


Paris,  27  Oct.  1738. 


Dear  Sir, 

Last  two  posts,  of  13th  to  20th  curt.,  I  had  the  honour  to 
write  to  H.  M.,  and  wait,  with  most  profound  submission,  his 
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further  orders,  which  it  shall  ever  be  to  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  comply  with,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

Messieurs  Foulis,  the  two  Glasgow  gentlemen,  parted  from 
this  4  or  5  days  ago,  to  return  home  by  London,  carrying  along 
with  them  no  less  than  6  or  7  hogsheads  of  books,  which  they 
had  bought  up  here.  I  did  not  fail  to  charge  them  with  your 
compliments  for  Mr.  Willm.  Forbes,  Professor  of  Law,  and  to 
assure  him,  from  you,  that  you  was  still  the  same  as  to  your 
principles,  in  relation  to  religion  and  government,  as  when  you 
parted  with  him,  and  they’ll  not  fail  to  report  it,  as  you  desired. 

During  their  abode  here,  we  have  endeavoured  to  use  them, 
with  all  sorts  of  kindness  and  civility,  and,  by  a  common  letter, 
in  name  of  this  College,  signed  by  all  the  administrators,  we 
answered  the  letter  which  they  brought  us  from  the  University 
of  which  I  speak.  I  sent  you  a  copy,  and  here  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  answer,  which  will  save  me  the  pain  of  repeating,  in 
particular,  the  small  pieces  that  we  sent  them,  as  an  earnest  of 
a  friendly  communication,  which  in  the  disposition  they  seem  to 
be  in,  may  be  of  use  in  more  than  one  way. 

We  have  had  more  occasion  to  converse  frequently  with  them 
since  my  last  of  29th  September,  having  had  them  often  to  dine 
here  with  us,  and  have  had  daily  more  occasion  to  be  confirmed 
in  what  we  wrote  to  you,  that  their  damning  principle  is 
Latitudinarian,  or  an  universal  tolerantisme,  with  an  aversion  to 
persecuting  any  for  their  different  sentiments  in  religious  matters ; 
and,  what  is  more,  they  seem  resolved  to  use  all  their  ingine  1  to 
propagate  these  principles,  and,  by  this  design  they  have  in  their 
view,  they  will  probably  have  a  very  natural  occasion  of  infusing 
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these  principles  into  many  of  the  young  gentry  and  nobility,  for 
the  chief  employment  they  have  in  view  is  to  teach  the  young 
gentry  those  knowledges  which  become  most  young  quality,  such 
as  Language,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  &c.  all  which 
these  two  gentlemen  have  endeavoured  to  attain  to,  as  also  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Mathematicks,  &c.  This,  with  the  spirit  of  free-thinking 
which  spreads  daily  in  our  country,  may,  with  time,  make  great 
alterations  in  the  Western  parts,  where  the  sour,  sullen  peevish 
temper,  which  had  domineered  ever  since  the  Reformation,  is 
daily  decaying  and  wearing  out,  and  made  a  jest  of  among  the 
more  polite  people. 

As  are  their  principles  of  government,  they  seem  to  be  for 
monarchy,  indeed,  but  a  limited  one  ;  but  have,  no  kindness  for 
the  present  usurping  family,  especially  ever  since  the  affair  of 
Shafield  Campbell,  upon  which  occasion  they  had  an  English 
guard,  or  little  garrison,  to  keep  them  down,  settled  among  them 
in  Glasgow. 

It  is  not  unlike  we  may  hear  further  from  them,  and  from  the 
University,  also,  when  they  are  returned  home  ;  and  what  comes 
to  our  knowledge,  you  may  reckon  upon  a  share  of  it.  Meantime 
I  am  ever,  with  most  sincere  esteem, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Tho.  Innese. 

If  those  two  young  Glasgow  men  had  not  been  candidates  of 
preferment  in  their  University,  we  might  have  pressed  some  more 
certain  matters  ;  but  we  could  not  omit  comparing  their  project 
of  education  and  tolerantisme  to  the  indulgence  published  by  the 
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late  B.  King  a.d.  1687,  and  the  rise  it  gave  to  the  Revolution  ; 
in  which  they  had  only  to  cast  up  the  wrong  step  made  then, 
and  the  different  tempers  of  people  at  that  time,  their  suspicious 
and  groundless  apprehensions  &c ;  and  the  motives  insisted  upon 
in  that  proclamation,  of  inviting  all  the  subjects  to  a  general 
concurrence  in  the  common  good  of  the  nation,  the  flourishing  of 
trade,  &c.  are  perhaps  the  chief  things  they  have  in  view  in  their 
project  of  education.  What  may  come  of  all  this  God  only 
knows,  but  certainly  there  is  a  good  appearance  of  what  we  all 
wish. 

May  Almighty  God  preserve  and  bless  H.  M.  and  our 
Royal  Princes,  and  hasten  the  happiness  of  their  people, 
which  they  can  never  attain,  but  under  their  meek 
government. 

A  Monsieur, 

Monsieur  Edgar, 
a  Rome. 
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H.Q.  8th  Corps,  B.E.F.,  France, 
24th  March,  1916. 

Dear  Sir,1 

I  distinctly  remember  the  great  interest  I  took  in  the 
beautiful  copy  of  the  ‘Estrif  de  Fortune’  which  I  had  the 
occasion  to  examine,  in  July  1908,  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
Glasgow. 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  scarcest  and  most  valuable  items 
in  that  priceless  collection.  For  some  time,  the  only  copy  known 
(imperfect  I  fancy)  was  in  the  Sainte-Genevieve  Library,  at  Paris. 
A  second  copy  turned  up  in  Belgium  in  1832,  at  the  sale  of  a 
collector  named  Vandevelde,  and  was  purchased  by  the  great 
English  bibliophile  Richard  Heber.  At  his  sale,  a  couple  of  years 
later,  it  was  obtained  by  a  French  collector,  Prince  d’Essling,  who 

died  in  1836,  and  whose  library  was  in  turn  sold  by  auction  in 
May  1847. 

The  Paris  National  Library  endeavoured  to  purchase  the  book, 
but  a  higher  bid  was  made  by  the  bookseller  Tilliard,  who  secured 
it  for  about  /60,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  wealthy  Lyons  collector 
Yemeniz.  When  he  died  and  his  library  was  sold,  at  Paris,  in 
May  1867,  the  competition  was  again  very  sharp  and  the  book 

1  This  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  James  MacLehose,  Glasgow. 
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fetched  f 280,  being  purchased  (if  I  remember  right)  by  the  Berlin 
bookseller  Asher ;  we  then  find  it  in  the  library  of  the  great  Paris 
printer  Ambroise  Firmin-Didot,  at  whose  first  sale  (June  1878) 
it  brought  the  great  price  of  £860,  falling  to  the  bid  of  the  richest 
bibliophile  of  the  day,  Baron  James-Edouard  de  Rothschild.  His 
library  still  belongs  to  his  widow,  who  lives  in  Paris,  and  the  Estrif 
de  Fortune  is  one  of  the  gems  of  her  beautiful  collection. 

No  other  copy,  except  the  one  in  the  Hunterian,  is  known, 
but  there  are  three  single  leaves  in  the  University  Library,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  These  latter,  as  also  the  Hunterian  copy,  are  mentioned 
in  a  letter  by  Henry  Bradshaw  printed  in  Fhe  Library ,  1904^ 
p.  286-287. 

For  some  time  the  place  of  printing  and  printer  remained 
unknown  ;  but  when  the  book  was  exhibited  at  Paris,  previous 
to  the  Essling  sale  in  1847,  French  experts  recognized  the  types 
to  be  those  of  the  celebrated  Bruges  printer,  Colard  Mansion 
(1475-1484),  who  almost  certainly  worked  with  Caxton.  Blades 
believed  him  to  have  been  Caxton’s  teacher,  but  modern  biblio¬ 
graphers,  e.g.  Mr.  Gordon  Duff,  have  given  good  reasons  to 
consider  him  as  Caxton’s  pupil. 

Books  from  his  press  are  bibliographical  diamonds  of  the  finest 
water,  and  the  two  or  three  examples  which  have  come  into  the 
market  in  the  last  forty  years  have  commanded  enormous  prices. 

Scotland  may  therefore  be  proud  of  the  ownership  of  no  less 
than  five  Colard  Mansions,  two  being  in  the  Hunterian  :  1.  The 

Estrif  de  Fortune.  2.  Boccaccio ,  obtained  by  Dr.  Hunter  in 
Hoblyn’s  sale.  3.  Caorsinus ,  at  Aberdeen,  no  other  copy  being 
known.  4.  Boccaccio ,  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 
5.  Another  copy  of  Boccaccio  with  contemporary  engravings, 
belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Lothian. 
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The  Estrif  de  Fortune  is  undoubtedly  printed  from  metal  types, 
made  of  some  fusible  lead  alloy.  A  few  years  ago  (1900)  was 
discovered  in  a  copy  of  Gutenberg’s  Bible  belonging  to  the 
Episcopal  Seminary  at  Pelplin  the  impression  left  by  a  single 
type  which  had  dropped  on  to  a  page  by  the  printer,  and  had 
been  pressed  between  two  sheets  of  paper.  It  was  similar  in 
shape  to  modern  types,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  lower 
end  tapered  off,  on  one  side  (the  side  corresponding  to  the  top 
of  the  letter).  This  device  (similar  to  the  little  semi-circular  nick 
in  modern  types)  showed  the  printer  at  a  glance  if  his  types  were 
placed  right  side  up  on  his  rule. 

My  own  collection  gives  a  striking  confirmation  of  this 
explanation.  A  few  weeks  before  the  war,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  purchase  a  series  of  some  fifty  original  metal  types 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  dug  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  Saone 
at  Lyons  about  1870  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Paris 
collector  A.  Claudin.  They  all  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity  in 
shape  as  Gutenberg’s  type  known  by  the  solitary  impression  on 
a  leaf  of  his  Bible.  Judging  from  the  appearance  and  hardness 
of  the  types  in  my  possession,  their  composition  is  a  leaden 
alloy  similar  to  the  one  now  in  use. 

As  I  am  writing  to  you  from  the  Front,  where  I  am  now 
attached  as  an  Interpreter  to  the  British  Forces  in  the  Field,  I 
must  apologise  for  any  mistakes  I  may  have  made  in  quoting 
from  memory.  But  I  trust  that  the  figures  quoted  above  are 
substantially  correct. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Seymour  de  Ricci. 
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P.S. — I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Foulis  published  a  printed 
description  of  his  copy  of  the  Estrif  de  Fortune  on  page  76, 
N.  1255  of  A  Catalogue  of  books  of  various  ages,  languages  and 
sciences  to  which  is  subjoined  a  catalogue  of  manuscripts  .  .  .  Glasgow, 
Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  1771  4to.  (76-xxviii  pp.). 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  same  catalogue  is  described  a  remarkable 
MS,  of  Colard  Mansion’s  Penitence  d' Adam  which  was  long  lost, 
but  has  turned  up  again  in  the  library  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute. 
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